Between Heaven and Earth 


Foreword 


We have four boys in this novel. Each has emerged from the phase of early 
childhood. They are starving and they are dressed in rags. Their hygiene has 
been abandoned: They are orphans who have been criminalized by the state 
and made pariahs by their society. Of them, Bartholomew is the most injured, 
both physically and mentally. The question is, then: Why would we be interested 
in these boys? Because, one is strong , the other is quick and cautious , the other 
is suffering , the other is calm and social; because they were orphaned by the terrible 
fates of their parents and ostracized by the state and by their society but, in the 
face of all of this, construct and preserve among themselves a psychologically 
and physically real world of social life, self-respect, and dignity. 

They camp and end up residing in an old, deserted colonial house in a garden 
of an equal age; they fix the electricity, set up watch-points and shifts, and start to 
live: scavenged bread from the shop-keepers' stalls, a small garden of shallots and 
other bulbous and energy-laden roots in their patch of ground around the back 
of the house and ruin; they begin to keep their bodies clean, establish civilized 
habits which exhibit to us and demonstrate to themselves their aspirations and 
fundamental humanity. But they also maintain a constant fear of, or cautious 
management of their exposure to, vigilantes who might put them in wards or 
prisons. This is a world of humanity in all of its forms. 

The opening pages of the book are very attractive. The author succeeds in 
describing quite real boys, with distinctive personalities. This proves indeed 
a great artistic gift. While reading I had the feeling that these four boys are 
indeed real, vivid characters. 

There is a scene, at the beginning of the book, which is absolutely remarkable: 
Bartholomew is carried into the middle of the river in order to meet his dead parents, 
who may have drowned there. But the boy clearly believes in meeting them, which is 
unforgettable. One wonders which indeed is the real life: ours, the one of the adults, 
or this fictitious life which this boy believes in with such candor. 

The boys are indeed real. One of them draws birds in a notebook while the 
author intimates that that young artist, or all of the boys together, are thinking 
that "the truth has been ever repulsive to humans"; one of them dreams of a girl. 
Life is indeed in all of these. One day, Bartholomew dies suddenly, and the boys 
sink his corpse in the river. A tragic scene. 

In the second part of the book we are told about the childhood of little 
Bartholomew. How his mother caresses him and how happy he was walking 
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hand in hand with his father. This is indeed pure happiness and the book 
succeeds to convey it to the reader in its purest form. One day little Bartholomew 
leaves his home, and is taken in by the friendly nomads of the steppes. He 
discovers there that "people aren't as they seem." He starts to become "old." 
Bartholomew eventually falls into the hands of vigilantes who put him in a sort 
of jail where he meets his future playmates and co-survivalists Jude, Evan, and 
Piers. Bartholomew started to know the world with this event. 

The book is about how children, in a heavenly state, begin to know the earthly 
world. How much of an illusion are both. How our vital instincts create these 
illusions. How our subjectivity reigns upon our lives. The book is a remarkable 
piece of art. "Will we ever have day here?" asks the young and tormented 
Bartholomew. On this Earth? 

The book ends with narrating, in the same intense style. Piers', Jude's and 
Evan's lives as adults. But what about Bartholomew? 

The book contains at least twice the sentence "Bartholomew was not stupid." 
Indeed, we are not stupid. Only that this world is tragic. And cleverness does 
not help. What, who, then? This is a great question the book leaves for the 
readers. Bartholomew has an exceptional vital instinct. Is it not that our "whole 
world's life is an eternal death's sleep"? This is what this book teaches us. 
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Chapter One 
THE FOUR BOYS 


One 


The children came out of the bushes. They were dressed in rags. Their faces 
were dirty. Their bodies were starved; one motioned to the others, 'Let's go!' 
They shuffled across the old cement sidewalks to the other side of the road. 
Although there were many people walking and pulling their carts on the road, 
they were not noticed. They took advantage of the bustle. They were on a small 
copse of city-trees which was located on the grounds of an old colonial building 
hidden in the deep shade of much higher trees that had been planted a century 
before. The windows were shrouded in even deeper shades, with ivy climbing 
up across the glass panes and over the wooden eves and old shingled wood. The 
youngest boy was named Evan. He was the runt, not just because of his age but 
because of his apparently stunted size. But he was strong, with sinewy muscles 
that were like long, thick wreathes. He was mentally the strongest also, able 
to conjure solutions on the go; the boys needed this. The oldest boy, Jude, was 
tall and gangly; he spoke in great speed, but was the most cautious of them; he 
was able to slow his heartbeat to twenty-two beats a minute in situations which 
required that the boys maintain silence and immobility; this was able to create 
a motionless and soundless state for all of them; his mind was as quick as his 
tongue, and even though he was awkward and gangly, his reflexes and instincts 
were assets to the group. Bartholomew, the boy who's age fell in the middle, was 
the one whose physical and mental injuries were the worst; his fingertips had 
been burned, the tips were raw and soft, but callused enough for him to display 
dexterity in situations that required mechanical talent; his neck, his back and 
parts of his upper legs displayed long, cleanly slit scars; the scars that one or 
more knives had done. He was the hardest. His jaws set firm, he was always on 
watch. Evan conferred with him often. The fourth boy. Piers, whose age he did 
not know himself, was calm, social, and seemed to be the most satisfied with 
life. That was his asset. The group very much depended on him; it was not his 
wisdom that they depended on, it was his cool, distinctive humanity. 
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Each boy was ready to go. They didn't confer, they just went. They were 
boys, meaning their form of communication was simple, rarefied, with the 
unselfconscious play of young minds, with the difference that these boys had 
been abandoned by their parents and by the state and were unwanted and 
undesired by all and any; all of these lost ones, the thousands of them, were 
social pariahs. 

They walked with soft steps towards the veranda of the shaded building. 
Evan looked back at the three boys behind him as he paused on the creaky and 
cracked and weathered steps; 'Let's go,' he said in a mild voice. They all went 
up and each took on a specific task; one examined the windows and its panes 
for entrance, the other the door, the other to see if they could scale to the second 
storey up the pillars to the roof of the veranda and on up; Piers was checking 
to see if there was an entrance through the floor boards. They heard a soft but 
crisp breaking of glass; Evan had taken the first quadrant of a window with the 
whip-snap action of his second set of knuckles on his right hand; he did the 
other three quickly, efficiently. There was no haste in any of them, they were 
professional survivors. Evan went in first. Then Bartholomew, Jude, and last 
Piers. Jude's long and gangly body required more effort of it to get it through 
than the others; he tore a bit of his shirt on an edge of glass that Evan had not 
removed as he tried to put one arm in before the other. Piers had just told him 
to watch out, to which Jude gave an annoyed grunt; Piers said, 'they're you're 
rags.' Then Jude felt the tear just as his arm went through; he looked back at 
Piers with an expression of unhumbled and annoyed acknowledgement, as if 
any form of dispensation to Piers would be apostasy. Piers smiled and grinned, 
his innocence intact. Evan motioned to the boys to come over to him, where 
he was standing and examining an old burnt-out electrical box. 'Look at this,' 
he said. All of the boys went over to him. Bartholomew approached the box, 
looked at the messy and dusty wiring closely; he turned his head half-way 
toward the boys and said, 'We can use this.' Jude was incredulous and asked, 
'just how?' 'It's easy,' Bartholomew said. 'We rewire it here, right at the box. 
Then extend it out, we'll graft the grass over it. They haven't metered this area in 
twenty years. Don't worry about it.' Evan nodded, then the others did. In a few 
days they had electricity. They set up watch points and shifts for each of them. 
They'd stay in that old colonial building for a whole year. Unnoticed. Protected 
by the deep shade of the colonial-era trees. Made healthy by the restorative 
presence of a century of grass, bushes, plants, bugs, rodents, moisture, and 
half a century of silence. There they grew into habits, routines, organized tasks, 
meal times, reconnaissance and outing and food-quest times into which, sitting 
down together, they built and revised contingency plans so that they would not 
lose what they had; and a small communal jargon of words and expressions. 
They put on weight, and their stools were healthy. They brought in water to the 
porcelain tubs and kept themselves clean; they sewed their clothes; they killed 
roaches, took preparations against lice and bed mites, and even watched after 
their teeth. It had been years for all of them; after the years it had been weeks of 
planning to get into that old colonial house. Observations of the right stoppage- 
times to shuffle themselves across the road to the bushes on the opposite side, 
from where they could step directly onto the grass; and the fail-safe plans that 
all four of them had had to build with consideration of the fact that they might 
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all be taken to different ward prisons, or that any of them might be taken there 
or knifed by vigilantes or caged and enslaved by keepers of shops. 


Two 


One day Bartholomew snuck away to the yellow river out on the infinite 
outskirts of the city. He wanted to remember his parents. He had to contrive 
some pieces of formed wood that he could strap to his feet and lower legs so that 
he would seem to be as tall as an adult. He wore an old man's robe so that his 
face would be covered and the awkwardness in his walk would look to be an old 
man's painful and deformed movements. He was going to revisit the spirits of his 
parents; dead parents whose spirits floated on top of the river and entreated him 
daily, tangled together in an oath of yellow-river mist and smog and stretching 
their arms towards the shore like long dead trees. He had not been there for 
several months. His costume and his overall height-contrivance worked very 
well, since he encountered no problems, no notice. He removed his clothing so 
that he was completely naked. He lay down on the mud bank and let the heels of 
his feet sit in the murky water. The water lapped a little, but constantly; his heels 
were sunk in the floor of the mud after several minutes, so he just, as always, let 
his knees bend to it as far as was possible; the rest, he let the stress be absorbed 
by the muscles behind his shins. His parents woke up in the middle of the river; 
they entreated him with their long arms. He pretended it was like any other 
day and that he was not with them but with Evan, Jude, and Piers, somewhere 
in the city. The arms like wreathes grabbed him and took him up and brought 
him to the middle of the river where the water swirled and appointed him as 
witness of the oath that kept his dead mother and father tangled like seaweed 
together for eternity. His mother took saliva from her mouth and rubbed it into 
his fingertips; she kissed the scars on his legs and his back and his neck; his 
father praised him for overcoming the disability, that he was a good son to come 
and see them and to help take care of the three other boys like him. His father 
knew that his son could not be adjured forever. It was his hope, his faith, his fear, 
and his knowledge; a knowledge that his dead wife would deny to him. But his 
father's resistance was thorough. 


Three 


Evil is. Approaching it on any other terms than caution is a mistake; it is always 
the first mistake. After that, the would-be assessment is lost. The world, which 
is a given, is better scanned as a mess that is cumbered and disencumbered by 
many different horizons. The eye, to exercise subtlety to the effect of realistic 
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calibration, has to move in neutrally, and hold reality to the ground, as one puts 
weights on one's papers when a nearby window is open. Each of the boys had 
learned this. Each of them sustained the weight, the substance, the material, and 
the degree of this learning. Each one of them on their way to adolescence, but 
each one of them with a child's mind; each one of them with a mind which he 
had to fortify for survival in their world; the source of their joy and pain, of their 
self-knowledge, and hardest of all, of their day to day self-assessment. Because 
of its necessity it could be cruel; because of that cruelty they could exercise 
a separate cruelty on themselves. So they learned caution from all angles. 


Four 


Returning to the old colonial ruin Bartholomew fought with himself over the 
very ramparts of his existence, which seemed to be all of a kind. Of the system 
of child ward prisons through which he had passed, of the guards and their 
wands, of the siblings whose existence he could only suppose (a thought which 
he suppressed because he believed that they had undergone unhappiness and 
trials). 

Late in the night, under the cover of the darkness that was animated by the 
rebounding elation that he always found in the shade of the colonial era trees 
when it was late in the night, Bartholomew climbed through the window of 
the old colonial ruin. Piers saw him. Piers sat up on his mat wholly invisible in 
the dark; he was the only one awake. As Bartholomew walked towards his mat 
in the darkness. Piers said, "How is your dear mother? How is your blessed 
father, Bartholomew?" "They are fine," Bartholomew quietly replied, only half- 
gathering the meaning of the questions, since he was tired but also still riven 
by the elation of the dark canopy just outside the window. "You saw them?" 
"Of course," said Bartholomew softly, tolerantly, latching on to the unique 
presence of Piers at last. "That's good," said Piers: "You sleep now." "Yes," said 
Bartholomew; all of the boys slept, except for Piers, who lay awake on shift, his 
pleasant mind turning things ineluctably, as ineluctable as the kissable black hair 
fallen over the forehead onto the lips of a woman, of whom he dreamed, whom 
he flattered and praised each night with those wide, searching black eyes that 
lent him his gradualist mien. 


Five 


Jude was the first up in the morning, as he was on most mornings. He would 
have been even if the shift was not his to cover. He washed himself. He looked in 
the mirror at his long and tree-like naked body, unhurt and proud, and he looked 
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harder, and he pursued the passion of his thoughts as he was rarely able to; he 
lifted his arm to gaze at the opened crevice beneath his armpit, and tilted his 
head ever so slightly at the sight. He put his arm down and stood fully relaxed, 
arms at his sides, muscles loose for several seconds, then with a firmness began 
to wipe down his arms with the wet and lightly soaped towel. He turned around 
with a movement that was abrupt only by comparison to his previous quietest 
engagement with himself in the mirror, and slipped on his shorts and walked 
into the main room where the other boys were now up or getting up. He climbed 
out of the window and onto the veranda, where he sat on its cracked wooden 
deck and then lay still and kept his ears open and his eyes ready. There was a soft 
breeze that had the weighty warmth of the city in it but was cooled by the jagged 
shade of the quiet, secluded colonial ground into which each of the boys had 
placed themselves; that breeze filtered through Jude's hair and his bangs were 
sent up and down invisible to the eye and felt as a small insect-like benign swath 
across his forehead and on the bridge of his nose, enough to make him sigh as 
boys rarely do. He said to himself, "This day will be my day." He intended to 
speak to no one today unless it was really necessary; he intended to live today. 

His mind was very active. He scanned the heights of the trees. He sat with his 
folded hands on his folded legs. The world became green for him. The moisture 
in the earth under the grass was verdant and held sway over that green world; 
he would have liked to have remembered things, but he didn't want to at this 
moment. He felt fine without the memories, he felt the sense of happiness. He 
felt no compunction about memories right now; and about that he was conscious 
and happy, which was the main mark of a difference between previous lulls and 
periods of relaxation and that which was now. The difference was critical for 
him, he paused with his long gangly chin lifted towards the trees and smiled at 
the wonder of it. He thought to himself, 'My old body is not so bad after all.' 


Six 


Perhaps the greatest thing that Evan had accomplished over the years of 
his life in ward prisons and out of ward prisons 'free' in the city, where he was 
incarcerated by his status as a social pariah and its siege on his existence, was 
the unconsciously willed formation of his congenitally strong mind into a tough 
skein and ampoule that kept a constant corridor open to his anxiousness and fear. 
That put him miles ahead of most of mankind. With what he did know about it, 
he was determined to use it. 

By late morning Bartholomew with the help of a drowsed Piers had fed all 
of the boys a breakfast of three eggs boiled and split up between them, some 
wedges cut away from cultivated basal roots that Piers had planted in a patch of 
ground which he had cultivated on one side of the house on Evan's insistence as 
well as to his own gratification; and fine bread that had been rusted with mildew 
before they took it back to the ruin from one of the empty markets. In the kitchen 
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they cut and scraped the mildew 
away. Those parts which were cut 
off but which were still calculable 
pieces were put next to the knives 
in a corner for Evan. 

Evan sat out on the opposite end 
of the veranda from Jude who was 
on shift still. Jude was gazing up at 
the trees. Piers had already brought 
him his breakfast but Jude had 
waved him away with a cursory 
sudden outbreak of his long 
swinging right arm. Piers was quick 
to notice that Jude had on the same 
shirt he had torn when climbing 
through the window and had sewn 
up since then. Piers decided to 
make a verbal notice of it to Jude: 
Jude completely ignored it. Piers' 
inner grin was as wide as the sun 
must have been above the canopy 
of trees. The sun was managing 
to shine splayed divisions of light 
through the trees in scattered and quietly mobile patterns across the grounds 
and in the flora and over onto the veranda. 

Evan had a few pieces of the mildewed crust in his hand. He was already 
chewing on another piece. He chewed slowly, savoring the aftertaste of real 
bread combined with the knowledge that the fungus itself was medicinal; this 
gave him great pleasure as he also enjoyed the sunlight and gazed out towards 
the line of trees. Evan was as unaware of Jude on the other side of the veranda as 
Jude was unaware of him on his side. 



Seven 


A menage spreads across the earth. It's called marriage. It is religiously 
followed. The evidence is messianic. But it was not built for the shy ones— the 
existence of an earth does not imply the existence of a world. Like decoys for 
adults, children are the first casualties of the separation, although not the last. 
But they have a gift: they can see. And they are quick. And they are agile. 

Piers swung down on a rope-swing tied to a thick branch on one of the trees. 
He landed on the grass and fell down in a roll. He ran up to Jude who was now 
standing arms front and hands resting on the broken down banister of the veranda. 
Piers said, "Who did you think I was?" Jude quickly responded, "An idiot. I didn't 
need to think." Evan had been talking with Bartholomew over on the other 
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side of the veranda. 

He walked over to 
Jude and Piers, Jude 
bent over the banister 
glaring at Piers like he 
would kill him. "Piers," 

Evan said softly. "If 
you fall and break your 
leg, what are we going 
to do with you?" Piers 
shrugged a little and 
indicated that he didn't 
know. Evan continued, 

"The street is outside 
there. You were both 
too loud. The trees are 
a thick cover and so is the distance and the fact that no one goes in to this place, 
but that all counts for nothing if someone really does hear us, or sees a monkey 
flying through the trees. We'd be lucky if they did think it was a monkey." Jude 
spoke up: "Piers, are you a monkey?" Piers got on his tip-toes and bounced 
twice. Jude pretended that he didn't see this and reformed himself: he directed 
a casual and disdainful watch out into the walls of the trees. Evan walked away 
and back to Bartholomew, who was whittling a piece of wood with a small knife 
and had tipped his eyes intermittently to watch the event on the other side of the 
veranda. Piers shrugged and walked around the old colonial ruin to his patch of 
land. He knew he would be gratified there. 



Eight 


That the truth is repulsive to most human beings is one fact that has stood 
the test of time. Evan conferred with Bartholomew about the possibility 
of fighting. He said it would be useful to first identify the types of targets. 
Bartholomew expressed an acknowledgement that this was the true way of 
approaching the problem. So Evan continued. Bartholomew was thinking how 
resistant his father had been. How naive his mother. He didn't want to repeat 
that same combination of mistakes. Their mistakes had had the most horrible 
of consequences. His brow became furrowed as he thought about it, the pain 
of the memory and realization of it was too great. His chest filled with salt 
and his eyes began to push water from behind. He shook his head violently 
when Evan was not looking and re-composed himself. He decided on a tactic: 
He expressed to Evan his doubt about the abilities of Piers and Jude to carry 
out acts of external defiance. He did not specify whether the abilities in doubt 
were of a physical or moral nature, or both. This idea did not seem to bother 
Evan. This worried Bartholomew. The conversation was soon over with Evan 
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unworried. Bartholomew left him alone in his own thoughts, where Evan never 
felt alone. 

Two weeks passed. Evan had been ruminating on matters but he had not talked 
to anyone about them, except with Bartholomew on two occasions, privately 
and with no great exertion or length of time. Bartholomew knew from his long 
relationship with Evan that Evan needed someone to bounce his ideas off of 
after long periods of rumination or thought, and that for this Evan was only 
fully confident in his, Bartholomew's, intelligence and basic understanding of 
the world. Piers and Jude were aware of this reality in the ruin and on the old 
colonial grounds of the ruin, which were drawing in several species of birds 
who were collecting themselves there at this time of year. Piers was very keen 
on the birds and had decided to keep a notebook on them. He would outline 
their frames and distinguish their feathers with drawings of careful precision. 
He kept written notes that no one really understood next to the pictures or on 
separate pages. The notes obviously gratified Piers. For he would re-read his 
entries sitting on the steps of the old veranda very frequently. Jude was surprised 
at how seriously Piers was involved in his studies, he thought it uncharacteristic 
of him. One day he walked up to Piers as Piers was walking in intermittent and 
broken strides, turning his body in different directions and lifting his head up 
and then lowering it down, his notebook open in his hands, a pencil stub behind 
his right ear. He walked up to Piers and had to distract him with his hands to gain 
his attention, and he said to him as Piers suddenly looked at him squarely, "Piers, 
are you a bird?" Uncharacteristically Piers did not have an immediate reaction 
or even a characteristically delayed answer to the question with his wit or quirky 
humor, nor did his face change its expression of interrupted studiousness. He 
came-to in a moment and shook his head a little with his eyes closed, and looked 
as if he needed a good splash of cold water on his cheeks to wake him up. He 
responded matter-of-factly, "No, but they are interesting. Don't you think?" Jude 
actually smiled, and said, "Yes, they are interesting Piers." He paused, and then 
said, "How is your notebook going then?" "Very well," said Piers. "I'm making 
drawings and taking notes. They change positions for different reasons, but 
I don't understand them." "The birds, you mean," said Jude. "Yes, the birds." 
Piers took a handle on the book and opened it to a page that he seemed to like 
and to be looking for, and said, "You see this one? He, or she, I don't know its sex, 
but she almost never moves." Jude was interested in that to an extent but not so 
much to comment. He said, "The drawings are very efficient. But I couldn't make 
out your handwriting if it were my own." "My handwriting has always been like 
that," said Piers: "It is a scrawl that only I can read, not by intention, it just is." 
Jude changed the subject: "Have you noticed Evan, the way he's been spending 
his time I mean?" "He's quiet, he's relaxing. Evan likes to think. He's a thinker," 
said Piers. "Yes," said Jude: "I will come and look at your notebook tomorrow if 
you have any new pictures." "I'll be here," replied Piers. 

Jude noticed that Piers had given up minding his patch of ground on the side 
of the ruin. He scratched his head, his mind was turning, his eyes moved around 
and took in the circumference of the garden and the grounds and the ruin. Then 
he looked up at the whittling Bartholomew up on the right side of the veranda 
where he seemed to spend all of his time now, like it was his own corner. Then 
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he saw and eyed Evan as Evan absentmindedly made his way through and out 
of the window and sat on his small stool in what seemed to be his corner on his 
side of the veranda. The reflexive and distinct instincts that were native to Jude 
and which had been such an asset to the boys on the streets in situations which 
had no apparent logic to them, had become muted and dormant since their stay 
in the old colonial ruin. It was because the quiet of the ruin had allowed him 
greater powers of intellectual reflection. A satisfaction with his awkward body 
had come to replace his old shame and dissatisfaction with it. It happened when 
he looked at himself carefully in the mirror while he was bathing his arms and 
chest and his face. That seemed to be a kind of a salve on the special activities 
of his brain— his hyperawareness of the world and its things— as if these 
activities were in excess of one's requirements, as if they were disturbances. At 
this moment he came to an awareness of that change that had grown in him 
here. Then he saw that it was not true, that they were not in excess, that they 
did not represent unnecessary disturbances. At that moment he looked over at 
Bartholomew with a slow, purposeful, ghostly turn of his head that even he did 
not expect of himself, and Bartholomew's eyes met his directly. 


Nine 


Piers made his way down the staircase as if his life depended on it. He had 
taken to sleeping in the old room above, which leaked. But he liked it. It didn't 
bother any of the boys, and they might even have expected him to move upstairs 
at some point anyway. Evan was more animated these days and Jude kept a look 
on his face that bore no conceit but which told of a certain higher knowledge. 
Bartholomew seemed more relaxed than he had been in recent days passed. 
Piers approached the table with his usual recklessness while Evan chatted with 
Jude and Bartholomew, the latter two listening most of the time. Piers sat down 
and helped himself to bread and poured himself a cup of tea. He watched the 
others blindly and with the morning species of his ephemeral gratification. As he 
drank his tea he felt happy. He smiled as he remembered the dream he had had 
of the woman of his life, whom he flattered and praised, even as he sat awake at 
the table. Evan nudged his elbow at Jude and pointed at Piers. Evan was amused 
by Piers and knew in his heart that the group of them would be incomplete 
without him. Jude smiled at Evan, then turned to Piers who was gazing into the 
air, and said to him: "Piers, are you the Buddha?" Piers registered the question 
and smiled, but did not leave his heavenly place: "There was only one Buddha. 
Besides, I'm dreaming of a girl." All of the other three boys laughed. They all 
agreed that Piers would be coming back to earth and the world for many cycles 
to come. "I will come back as her husband," said Piers, still gazing, unchanged 
as the Buddha under his tree by the river. The boys laughed and contended 
with him that he might come back as a grasshopper. "What's the difference?" 
said Piers. "So she'll be a female grasshopper." Evan nearly broke the table with 
his fist and the other boys were completely cracked up. Bartholomew forgot 
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about the presence of his dead parents in the river and his history of wards and 
wardens and shopkeepers. Jude was not in his body during these moments, so 
he left to a realm that surpassed even his recently acquired higher knowledge. 
Evan had been in that realm since he noticed Piers' changing of residence to the 
upstairs. 


Ten 


Bartholomew went to bed late that night. Not thinking of anything particular 
he just decided to stay out on the veranda and listen to the night. Evan was 
on shift but he was sitting in the kitchen area drinking tea. Bartholomew could 
imagine him nibbling at his mildewed bread. Maybe he dipped them in the 
tea when no on was looking. He didn't care. He wanted to think. Not to think 
per se, but to feel. T wonder what it would be like if I were alone/ he said to 
himself. 'I couldn't be just anywhere, I would have to be somewhere thinkable. 
Imaginable.' He paused. 'A world.' He stood up directly and walked down onto 
the grass, unusually nimble as he navigated the stairs in the dark, and walked 
on out into the night as if he were expecting something as definite as something 
might be in daylight, only he wasn't. He walked to the edge of the grounds 
where the high cliff-thick green bushes posed like professional guardsman. He 
sipped the air through his nostrils and peered deeply into the black-green of the 
dense and high bushes and strained his ears and any other senses he might have 
to detect activity on the other side where the street ran— any activity at all. He 
rummaged the bushes with his hands —he was brusque and sure. Then he turned 
directly around and walked back towards the veranda. Before stepping up to the 
stairs he stopped and stood still. His eyes turned towards the ground: the grass 
and the earth and the darkness were singular. His jaws were tight, though he 
would not allow the sides of his mouth to turn down. He wanted neither pity 
nor respect from the outside. Bartholomew was not stupid. He wanted nothing 
from the world that he knew the world would never give him. Evan was by 
now out on the veranda. He called in a hushed voice, "Bartholomew! Did you 
say something?" Bartholomew looked up. "No," he said. "I just coughed a little. 
I think I swallowed a bug." "Why don't you come on up," Evan said. He went 
up slowly. 


Eleven 


In the morning Evan appeared strange. Piers kept quiet as Evan poured his tea. 
Piers reached over to the corner where Evan's stash of mildewed bread was kept; 
he grabbed a small handful and silently set it in front of Evan. Evan dipped the 
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pieces in his tea and used his tongue against the top of his mouth to turn them 
to mush before he moved it down to his front teeth where he liked to mull on it. 
Jude woke up and raised himself from his mat. His long body extended itself up 
into the space of the room like a tall and misshapen tree deciding it would like 
to be properly rooted again, even if the decision was not born wholly of desire. 
Everyone could at that moment hear familiar-sounding footsteps coming up the 
stairs of the veranda. The boys were still for a moment and Bartholomew came in 
through the window. He looked over at the boys and the boys looked at him, and 
then returned to their activities: Evan sipping his tea, Jude shaking out his mat 
and getting up. Only Piers greeted Bartholomew. "Good morning Bartholomew!" 
he said. "Good morning Piers," replied Bartholomew as he stood for a moment 
before walking over towards the table and then behind it to put his things down. 
Evan was direct about it: "Where did you go?" "Nowhere," said Bartholomew. 
Piers winced but maintained a dissimulation and sense of subterfuge that he 
thought he had been learning over the months from Bartholomew. Even though 
he did not sense the absolute details, he did sense that his innocence was no longer 
sufficient. For what exactly he did not know, but he sensed it with a fervor and 
fear that he had never known before: It was pleasure and pain for him, knowing 
and not-knowing, and wanting more of both, like Faust. Only Bartholomew 
was no Mephistopheles. Evan did not know what to think and when he did not 
know what to think he never knew what to say. For Evan there was an absolute 
symbiosis between the ability to think about a situation and the ability to say 
something in response to it, however minor or small. This did not reflect an 
obsession with truth, nor even with facts per se. It was something divergent. 
"Sit down, Bartholomew," said Jude. This relieved Piers. He had started to feel 
sick. As Bartholomew sat down, Evan slowly pinched a tiny shard of his bread 
from the table and placed it between the upper and lower sets of his front teeth, 
skewing it to one side of them. Jude interjected: "It must be dewy out," he said. 
"It is," said Bartholomew: "There was a mist." 


Twelve 


There is a misconception about the dominant ape. He is not in control of the 
group. Contrary to received opinion he has always had to feed himself. Hubris 
is the gulley of his life, and it is rife with adages that only work for others: It is 
unusually dry, but not always. 

Evan felt like he was receding. For about twenty minutes he played catch 
with Piers. Then he threw the ball back to Piers and said, "I'm finished. Piers. 
Sorry." "It's okay," said Piers. He smiled over at Evan before he could walk away, 
jutted his jaw forward and his face up towards the sky, and said, "You know, 
I can play with that Monkey in the trees." Evan smiled and was grateful to Piers 
for the dispensation: "Oh yes, I remember. That was good." He seemed a little 
bit unsure about the last sentence, even shy, as if what he meant might not be 
understood for what it was, which was simply what it was: That he had thought 
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that it had been "good," like anybody else. He scratched his head and walked 
up towards the veranda. Piers supposed that he was going to take a nap. Evan 
had resorted to naps recently in the afternoons. Piers believed that Evan was 
suffering painful headaches as he often saw him rolling his index and middle 
fingers into his temples. Evan was not stupid. Piers reflected on this. He thought 
that Evan must know more than he let on. He thought that Evan knew more 
about all of them than they knew about each other combined. Piers felt there 
was a burden on Evan. He mused and he must have mused quite deeply, for he 
thought to himself, "Nothing can go back that far." He thought that the further 
away they got from the world of the dying— the awful streets and cages and 
shopkeepers— the nearer they were to. . . the start of things. Then he thought of 
Bartholomew's visiting his dead parents at the river and returning in the nights: 
His mind clicked just then. His eyes went down and he dropped the ball onto the 
grass. 'Nothing can go back that far.' 


Thirteen 


Jude walked out into the garden and around the ruin to go and look at Piers' 
plot of earth. The weeds had begun to spring up among the basal plates that 
were being pushed up by them. He had wondered just how it was possible 
that Piers had simply abandoned the plot of earth and say nothing about it. 
Jude squatted next to the plot of cultivated but weeded earth and moved his 
head around looking at the plot. He felt a pull in him: He put his hands into the 
earth and moved them a little. He was surprised at what he found. What he was 
seeing with his own eyes now was that Piers had planted roots that were basal 
underground plate roots— bulbs and shallots— and that he had done it quietly 
and without telling anyone. It seemed strange. He pulled up about a dozen little 
light brown shallots and two whitish bulbs and held them in his hands, his arms 
outstretched over the small plot. He watched and wondered. He frowned and 
felt uncomfortable about the whole thing now. Had Piers done this to plan for 
something, or as a devious, or more benign clandestine act— only the very latter 
fit to Piers' character in Jude's mind. Perhaps he had just done it, and it was as 
simple as that. But why hadn't he told anybody, since he had been bringing in 
other simple aboveground root vegetables for quite some time until he moved 
up to the room upstairs? And why had he not pulled them out yet, since they 
were getting overgrown for guttural purposes? Jude decided to leave them there. 
He put them back into the ground and covered them with the plodded earth. He 
pushed the plods down over the roots so that they would be sure to take hold 
in the earth. 

Jude really did not understand any of this. He was and had been getting 
generally confused about things anyway, and for a time that seemed to be longer 
than just recently, when he reflected on it. He decided to talk to Bartholomew. 
Bartholomew had always listened to him and heard him out in full. 

The next day he told Bartholomew the whole story. Bartholomew reflected on 
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this, standing straight up and with his head down. Jude waited. Bartholomew 
lifted his head a little bit, with his eyes still directed downward, and said, "Well, 
yes, I think there's something to it." He said this without passion but with the 
honest but straight breath of calibrated concern. He paused for a moment, and 
then said, "Let's let it alone for a while, and see." He paused again, and then said, 
"Put it out of your mind for a while, Jude. Go easy. I'll get back to you on it, don't 
worry. Just go easy on yourself and enjoy this old colonial ruin for a while." Jude 
took Bartholomew's words to heart and agreed to let it go at that for a while. The 
two of them continued to stroll through the garden together for quite a while, 
but only a few words were said, usually Bartholomew admiring and pointing 
out things that he found pleasant in the garden: bugs, leaves with nice patterns, 
old branches in the dirt, the two or three large rocks that the garden had. Jude 
felt calmed and felt a pleasantness from Bartholomew that he had not seen 
before. Bartholomew was always polite and quiet and somehow compassionate, 
but— then he thought that maybe it had not been such an unobvious feature 
all-throughout, that he, and maybe the others, had just not been keen enough 
to it. He didn't know exactly, but he noted not with trepidation exactly— since 
being in the social element at any time with Bartholomew was always straight- 
forward— but with some other feeling— Bartholomew's words: "for a while." 


Fourteen-Bartholomew's Dream 


Bartholomew had a dream that night. Two men walked in an old city of 
mausoleums and Mosques and temples. The two men stood talking with one 
another, with their bodies aloof but close, like they were sharing a secret, or 
secrets. He noticed that behind them there was a camel fallen on its side and that 

it was dead, the underside of the 
corpse open and red and blighted 
by several days of sun. They had 
hats on. Tall, foldable skull-caps. 
One of the men took his own oft and 
brought it down before his chest, 
opening it up with its bottom up 
towards the sky. The man pushed 
his hand around in it and stirred it, 
while the other held his head down 
to it, only slightly slumped from his 
upright stance: He lifted his head 
a little so that his eyes rolled up to 
the man holding the skull-cap, and 
said, "Is that all of it?" "That's all of 
it," the man with the skullcap said. 
"Mm," the other man grunted. 
Bartholomew wondered why they 
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seemed so highly civilized to him? There was subterfuge happening, but it was 
the sense of etiquette that struck him, a sense of the normalization of violence, 
such that it did not even have to be sublimated to be kept in-anchor —or reformed 
to be tested or controlled or even understood— to remain in a security frame that 
would pose no risk to anyone: a certain religiosity of completely unspoken but 
forcibly evident respect. He could not define it any more than this. The man with 
his skull-cap in his hands folded it slightly and slipped it back onto his head. 
It was just deep enough to do it without taking out of the cap whatever it was 
that he had stirred and shown to the other man. They kept talking quietly in the 
same place with their straight-body aloofness, as if this was all the most normal 
of routines. Bartholomew thought. This must be the way these people do things. 
It must be the way they are. It must be the way they go about everything/ He 
paused in thought: T wonder where I am.' The camel suddenly stood up and the 
men turned to it and looked, and watched it beat a hasty departure. It was red- 
fleshed as it retreated or ran. The bland, anesthetic bleakness of it was repulsive 
to Bartholomew but at the same he sensed that it might also be that to others. 
Bartholomew turned his eyes to the two men: They were both pointing at the 
galloping camel and laughing, and they were as frozen-still and crystallized 
as limestone. This woke Bartholomew up. He blinked three or four times and 
exhaled the air of the sighs that he made with blunt and unconscious coarseness; 
the white ceiling of the ruin was above him and he watched it. The ruin in whole, 
in sum; he was alone with it there. There was no one else inside. He rolled over 
on his side and curled up and held his head with his arms, his legs fully off the 
mat. He simply cried. It was a very simple matter: He wanted his mother and 
he wanted his father. He wanted them not-killed. He wanted them not dead. He 
wanted them released from life and released from him. But it was divergent: 
Everything he wanted desperately to have been so had been destroyed, he only 
wanted the evil consequences destroyed also. Not only for him, but for his mother 
and his father, and his sisters. The last part of the thought caused a hiccup-breath 
in his sob. He wiped his eyes and rolled over and sat up, reaching his arms out 
over his knees and resting his head there. 'It's laundry now/ he murmured. For 
the past three minutes he had not been alone in the ruin although he would never 
know it; he didn't register anything except the hundred year old ceiling anyway. 
He fell back onto the mat and drifted immediately into sleep as Piers stroked his 
hair and Jude watched standing guard next to him. Evan came in through the 
window. His face looked worn, he sighted them completely. He stood staring, 
the terror in his face at a high-mark. Piers looked up without meeting their eyes, 
and said, "He's suffering." He paused: "But he's not dreaming now." Piers then 
looked directly up at Jude: "Jude, please go to my little plot of land at the side of 
the house. You'll find bulbs and shallots just beneath the surface. Please bring me 
half of them, and put back or leave the other half." Jude did not feign surprise 
or express knowledge; he could not: he was feeling nothing right now, he felt 
a blank weight on him. He left immediately to fulfill the task. "Evan, he will need 
water," Piers said, looking over at him: "He has a high fever." Evan was jolted 
out of his totalizing stupor and shook his head to listen again: "Water, Evan; he 
has a fever." Evan moved directly to it. 
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Fifteen 


The next morning Bartholomew was dead. The three of them were altogether 
silent. They held hands as they stood in front of his wrapped body, faces straight, 

devoid of sternness. His face 
was clear of hate as it had always 
been. Later that night they took 
Bartholomew's body across the city 
and into its deep, ugly outskirts, 
where people lay moaning, and 
dogs there were true to their 
adages. Evan used the same formed 
wood pieces that Bartholomew 
had contrived and used to conceal 
the diminutive stature of his 
child's body. They crafted two more 
pairs before noon. With their robes 
they looked like old men. Moving 
through the outskirts was difficult. It was like a war zone. The earth was exposed, 
an unending series of mounds that were more dirt than compound earth with its 
storeyed-roots. But they never once let Bartholomew's body touch the ground. 
They never leaned it, or supported it with anything but their own bodies. They 
held him onto the canoe ever so gently. His mother held her arms out to him, and 
entreated him. His father lost his resistance and died. Bartholomew sunk into 
the river, the water swirling noiselessly around his tiny, giant wake. 
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Chapter Two 
ROOTS 


One 

The small mother, for she was petit, picked up the child in her hands and let it 
rest in her arms to suckle. Her husband had left to the city months ago but she 
was happy she had the company of her child. She called him, "Bartholomew." 
She was not sure what to think of the little creature at first, but she had grown 
used to it. After some weeks she had grown to love the child after a sort. (That 
cannot be explained; it is the mother-rule of the universe.) 

The husband was gone for a long time. The boy, little Bartholomew, had 
grown; he was a little man— all of three years old. She said to him, "Little One, 
what will I say to your Father when he comes home to us?" She was a funny 
woman, but starkly sincere. "I've grown to be three years older also. Little One," 
she told him. He looked up at her with his eyes; they were a child's eyes: then he 
threw himself against her, wrapping his arms around her. "Mmm, Little One," 
she said. "Mmmm." Her eyes looked straight ahead of her, over him, her arms 
resting loosely against his shoulders. He pressed his face into the folds of her 
dress as hard as he could. He pressed even harder, trying to force his cheek, then 
his temple, then the side of his forehead into the blighted womb of solace. (That 
is the child-rule of the universe; it is a harder rule.) She continued to stare. 

The days passed, the months, the years. His father didn't come home. One 
day a lot of men in green clothes came; they had long sticks with long knives 
on them, the kind, he thought, that his mother used to dig out the shallots and 
the other planted roots in their small garden, and then wild out on the steppe. 
The men continued walking; but at the end of the line, he saw one man slowly 
pulling off, it seemed to him; he had the instinctive sense that a uniformity was 
being jeopardized and that that man was the cause of it; his heart began to beat 
at the same time that the man pulled off completely as the others disappeared in- 
line; then the man ran over to the boy and stopped right in front of him. He was 
looking at the boy with the greatest intensity. The boy stood right there, he had 
not moved; his eyes were wide and he seemed to fade as he looked up and met 
the man's eyes; amazed with the truth, the man lifted the boy into his arms and 
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embraced him. The boy put his forehead on the man's shoulders and let himself 
be loved. He had ceased to fade. 


Two 

Over the two years that followed Bartholomew lived in constant fear not only 
of the existence of the men who had worn green clothes and carried sticks with 
knives at their ends; he was afraid they would come back and take his father 
away. He did not want to lose his father anymore; he had waited with and without 
hope for his father, not knowing what to expect from his mother's inability to 
understand or even to divine his need for a description of the man. That could 
appear to be over now in the eyes of others, but there were no others except the 
three of them. He wasn't unaware of this, he had had the thought many times; 
as the thought developed it seemed to him like all of this was a mere interlude, 
a temporary dispensation from something that could have nothing to do with 
the requirements of the men in green, whom he had begun to call soldiers, as the 
term itself required of him now. 

One day he and his father were out on a walk, ostensibly to find patches of 
ground across the endless fields and the steppe where they could use their trowel 
to dig up wild turnips and networks of inter-generational basal roots; the latter 
was their particular joy, it was in the finding of them that the joy came, since they 
were rare but still existent, like the antique past that he carried in his imagination 
about how things must have been a hundred years ago, better things, but with 
the same parents. (He was able to revel in his imagination of the antique past on 
occasions, but when he saw the sad face on his father, when the man didn't think 
he was being watched, the whole thing shattered as he tried to put his father and 
his mother in that picture.) 

They would only cut off small triangular volumes ('arrow-chunks,' as his 
father called them: he would say happily to Bartholomew: "How many arrow- 
chunks?" "Five!" Bartholomew yelled) of the energy-laden roots of the network; 
his father had a finesse with the trowel, and he, Bartholomew, was able to do it 
now too: he learned, you see. They made sure not to focus on just one area, it 
was common sense: it insured that the network would survive their temporary 
invasion. 

On that day they held hands walking back, the sack of roots and turnips slung 
over his father's shoulder. Bartholomew had never been happier than on that 
day. He loved his father dearly the moment he saw him looking down into his 
eyes with that intensity and amazement; he felt compassion and fear for the man 
even before that, when the man he did not know or recognize, or even know that 
he might know, had fallen-away from the line of soldiers. He knew now, at this 
moment, holding hands with his father, that he never would be so happy again. 
He remembered that day for the rest of his life. Up until several years later when 
he at last felt at peace in an old colonial ruin, and someone was stroking his 
forehead and his hair, abating the serious consciousness of high fever. 
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Three— Of Lamas and Horses 


Bartholomew woke the next 
morning with his mother sitting 
on the edge of his bed. She was 
not sitting full on the side of the 
bed with her whole buttocks, 
she was sitting very much on the 
edge with half of it. "Little One," 
she said. Then she said nothing. 
Bartholomew's chest salted up; his 
eyes became focused and squinted, 
and his front teeth were pressed 
hard against each other; his lips 
were drawn down sternly: his face 
took on the mien of a very old man. He didn't say anything to his mother. He got 
out of his bed, slung his coat on over his pajama tops and walked out the front 
door. There was the morning sun. It cast light all across the steppe. He sat on the 
ground, on the very earth, with his arms around his knees. He was nine and he 
felt like would die. 

One morning not long after this he picked up his rucksack with clothes and 
turnips in it; he left the shallots for his mother, for she was fond of them. That 
was why he left them: that way he knew that she would eat, at least for a while. 
She was thin, and she was not talking; she smiled sometimes, it even seemed that 
sometimes the smile was directed at him; but it was only a half-diminishment of 
the stare that had grown too old either way. 

He crossed the steppe. He walked and survived on the light rains and their 
bulbous offspring in the ground; he ran into nomads. They took him along with 
them, it was proffered as a matter of the unthinking part of life, the given. He 
went along with them. One mother of two noticed his sadness, what had grown 
to be an evolving species of evasiveness, still unharmful to others and hesitant in 
his own shy heart, that had also been an anti-action that had been formed in the 
core of his destroyed heart. She held him one day, and asked him to come and 
meet her children; it was not in their habit— or even in their consciousness— to 
ask questions to somebody about himself or herself, or to ask questions about 
that person to others for that matter. So she invited him to come and meet her 
children. He agreed, meaning he nodded, and she took his hand and they walked 
to her tent. He came in through the efficient flap and the mother introduced 
them to him; he was introduced to them. "Come and play," said one of the boys. 
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Bartholomew went over and kneeled down and looked at their wood and clay 
toys; they had horses, riders, lamas; they were able to put a rider on one of the 
horses, but the lama was a prouder animal they said. 'The lama is so valiant, 
don't you think?" said the second boy, younger in body, but older in mind than 
the other one: or so it seemed. The bigger boy agreed and said, "That's what the 
old people tell us; our cousins, who are rich, think the horses are more valiant." 
"Hm." It was the first time Bartholomew had opened his mouth with respect 
to anything that was not of pure utility or instruction or guidance since he had 
been with the nomads. "Why do they think so?" Neither boy seemed to be able 
to answer, and the two of them looked at one another. "Because they're spoiled," 
said the bigger boy: "They wouldn't be able to tell the difference between a thin 
stick and a thick piece of straw." The bigger boy was immediate in this. He was 
able to draw an analogy to something he said before, under the pressure of 
necessary and interrogative contemplation. Bartholomew noticed that. 'People 
aren't as they seem,' he thought to himself. 'Why have I become so old?' he asked 
himself in the solitude of his mind. He looked over at the children to see that they 
were watching him intently. "Can I see one of the lamas?" he asked. The smaller 
boy handed one to him immediately. Bartholomew looked at it and fondled it in 
his hands, turning it and rubbing his fingers against the surfaces, juggling it ever 
so gently and slightly to indicate play, or at least that his curiosity and interest 
was strong enough to indicate a willingness, if not a desire, to play. Both boys 
handed him riders. "We'll leave the horses over here," said the bigger one: "That 
way we can play." Bartholomew played with the boys for several hours, and 
forgot himself. 


Four— Hard Won Partings are Hard 


The day came when the nomads 
needed to communicate to 
Bartholomew a truth: they would 
be moving deeper into the steppe, 
both north and east, so that tundra 
and deep woods would become 
their new presence and element; 
the distance was long, they told 
him, and there would be forests 
where they would eventually get 
to which would involve a year 
of collecting wood, mushrooms, 
and meats. He felt strange; he knew their dialect now, even though he spoke 
so little, and almost exclusively with the two boys with whom he now played 
on a regular basis. He was invited each day with a new invitation; it seemed to 
him to keep things fresh and happy, as if that was what the mother intended. 
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These things went through his mind as they were telling him the new truth. 
He knew he had a decision to make; this was the plateau, he realized, of their 
intellectual requirements: interrogatives given as statements, but with import. It 
was the essence of them, he thought; why they were so quietly peaceful, where 
peace was not a necessity or a concept either, yet valiance was honored. It was 
too attractive, he realized. They left him to be alone, but they had actually left 
because they had a set of next tasks, or actions, in mind. 

The next day he went to the mother in the morning. He said, "The sun comes 
out every day. I think I'll go." He had said this with a breath in his chest. She 
nodded and held him. He actually held her too. He didn't want to let go of her; 
her plateau was the one he had grown up with whether by chance or necessity, 
it's just the way it was with him; that's why she had understood. For a few 
moments he wanted her to be his mother. "The mothers will bring you meat and 
good roots; don't worry. Little One." He smiled, it was a part thanks, but more 
of: 'I am thankful; thank you for me, for helping me to be me for a while; I was 
happy with you and your children.' During those moments, they were watching 
each other. She was calm, beyond matronly. He was soaking it all in, returning. 
He was mind not inert, he was active inside. "Remember me," she said. "It will 
help you: and it will help me too." She smiled. 'She is valiant,' he thought with 
utter amazement. He moved his lips in the awe of it; she walked away then. He 
thought the smile would never leave her, even if it did leave him. There was 
a warmth in it; but there was an equal darkness; an equality that he wished 
was not so uniform: tipped either way by the weights, he would have preferred 
the certainty of an imbalance to this wretched equality. And that's exactly what 
tipped the scales for him at that moment; he had a direction. Narrowing his eyes, 
with his teeth pushed against each other, he remembered her as he preferred to. 
Unmatronly, with solid understanding of the dark. She had meant it: 'and it will 
help me too.' 


Five— The Dog and the Snowflower 

The dog and the snowflower; two worlds. Same habitat. The secularism of the 
nomads, Bartholomew felt, maybe knew about both worlds, but didn't need to 
ask about either. If that was so, then neither did he until he saw the men in green. 
He felt a sense of irony. Then his place in the world became clear to him. He had 
crossed a bridge now; he would have to change to man, as some men at one time 
had once had to change to nomads. 

When he saw the outskirts of the city— he didn't know it could possibly be the 
outskirts of any city; but it was deep in outskirts of it, the steppe abruptly ending 
yet blending into the endless sea of mounds and human firestorms that died 
instant deaths and were never seen except as mixed ash. A human head rose 
from a small indigo-plume of fire behind a mound, and ducked immediately in 
fright when it saw him. He had looked directly at it, to its eyes. He had shown 
no malice; just an innocent perception of the new and the raw, and his calm 
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brow showed that he had foreknowledge of this; the human head wouldn't have 
known any difference. He kept walking; he poked the ground with a stick he 
carried with him, felt his steps with it. He stopped and raised his head to the 
sky, pushing it back on the nape of his shoulders. The sky was grey, and the 
clouds were deep: it was heavy, like a permanent storm, static: an evil affront to 
the whole of human history. He wanted to move away. He wanted to get out of 
there. He kept walking, watching the ground more closely, more hurried now, 
and poking his stick twice at each step, balancing his crooked, uneven gait with 
inertia and then movement, one step at a time. Finally he came upon the lights; 
there were so few yet so many that the humming aureole of the strip of light that 
beatified the horizon was muted in comparison to the vast size of its coverage: 
the whole city, a slum of universal proportions, but as real as the ground under 
his feet. 

As he came upon the gates of the city— an amorphous zone of curled barbed 
wire stretching into minute infinities of hazardous grey and warring orange— he 
felt relieved. He felt like he might rise. 'Til rise," he said out loud. All of the 
ghosts had gone back into their mounds, all of the human heads: "I'll rise," he 
said: "I'm Bartholomew." 


Six 

The state has the war. The possession of the idea gives it possession of the reality, 
the reality the idea, the argument has made its rounds but it is still a viable one, it 
is not stale. Men's individual wars have died for a variety of reasons, and if they 
are still around they are merely tutored or placable or occasionally appropriated 
by a serious mind and rethreaded. But each man's private need for being cruel is 
very much alive and enhanced; if you can imagine the sun in a state of enervation 
and not die laughing, the world would like to know. Because these haters with 
their hates are the new guerillas, a whole monkey chain sweating the earth and 
her people. 

There were tens of hundreds of tunnels dug and built to traverse under- 
ground the hundreds of thousands of mines and the half-mile of barbed wire 
and wooden contraptions of vampire-skewers. 

Bartholomew was not alone; there were others, desperate, thin, frayed people; 
some maddened, some anemically stark. He watched them dip their whole 
bodies into the holes and disappear. Some pushed back after already in and 
caused a blockage and a reversal of all movement in that tunnel; where someone 
could not divert to a connected tunnel or a vertical dug-out in a side-wall, that 
person would be forced to go back out also. Then there were scenes of human 
chaos and flailing arms and then a single body mutilated in a spot which had 
been the epicenter of hell for several minutes, just one minute before. 

Bartholomew walked over to a hole that had been busy before but was now 
quiet with just a few people having gone in. He dipped his whole body in; it was 
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total darkness, but he was surprised to find that he could walk fully upright. He 
believed that it had been made higher over time; he walked and walked. And 
walked. At one point he sat down, but the ground was too damp; as he finally 
came towards the light he stopped and looked up: a pure shaft of light to the cold 
and damp ground. He moved his head and his eyes down and along the pole- 
beam of the light-shaft: he saw the ground. He turned inside for a few moments: 
' I am going/ he said quietly. He walked towards the light and made his way so 
that he had his hands on the ladder; he braced, looked back for a moment, then 
went. 


Seven— Paphos Was Never Eden 



A slum of universal 
proportions: that's what he 
saw. Only now it was close 
up. The rest he could deduce 
or remember. 

He had taken a skull- 
cap that he had found on 
the ground in the tunnel; it 
was hardly damp at all. He 
thought: 'There is no harm in 
it. No one is coming back to 
get it. And I like it.' He wore 
it now, with a confidence 
that was intended to bait his 
fear. It beat his hair down, 
and made him feel less of 
a sinewy thread thrown into 
the world; more of a green, 
muscular, and firm branch, 
with feet to run on, with 
hands to use freely. 

He walked through a dark 
alley way between two high, 
dark, and grey buildings whose windows were boarded up from the inside; 
someone fell. They hit the ground. He looked up and there was a window 
with hanging and jagged pieces of cross-wood exposed: a shrew of a woman 
heckled the corpse from the hole and laughed out loud; her flailing arms sorted 
themselves every few seconds and pointed menacingly below towards the street. 
Bartholomew moved on. He grasped his head with his hands on his skull-cap, 
felt the roundness of the flax shaped by the hard roundness of his head-bone. He 
felt enthralled, and left quickly, promising himself not to forget his fear. 
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"Stop!" Bartholomew turned. He saw an old fishmonger at a stall. "Come 
here!" Bartholomew stood still, not moving, still watching the man with the same 
expression. "Fish! For you!" The old fishmonger held up his hands: "You see! 
Fish in my hands!" Bartholomew could see an oblong silver mass with blurred 
rivets that looked like they might be scales, in the darkened air, resting in the old 
fishmonger's held-up hands. The fishmonger's arms were too long: Bartholomew 
moved away quickly, "Stop!" yelled the old fishmonger. "I've got fish for you!" 
Bartholomew didn't turn around and didn't stop. "You little demon! I offered 
you food! I'll get you yet! You'll see!" Bartholomew's ears were pumping with the 
sound of the blood running through and churning below the soft, graced human 
skein of his temples; the word: "yet," registered immediately, Bartholomew was 
not stupid: the man's intention had not changed from one to another; it was the 
same now as it had been when he proffered his goods: 'a conceit,' Bartholomew 
rushed the words out as he ran, 'worse than a mere trap,' he said breathlessly, 'he 
called it 'food' not 'fish',' he mildly gasped with a small coughing of the words. 
'I will not be stupid in this city,' he said. He slowed down now, safely away from 
the old fishmonger, safely away from territory that the old scab surely knew 
better than he did, surely had more interested parties in, he thought. 

As he walked on he felt a certain permissiveness about the whole thing: 'What 
can I do here?' he asked himself. (Civilization is a tutored illusion. Paphos was 
never Eden, and Eden got bedizened by gardeners, goodmen and proconsuls.) 
Just as he finished the thought, two men with no hair, scrawny with bulky little 
necks and gleaming eyes, advanced on him slowly, step by step, their torsos 
pushed forward. "Come here, little one. I want to show you something," one 
of the scalawags said. Bartholomew stood still just for a moment this time, then 
ran, ran as fast as he could. The two scrawny bodies with their deformed bulks 
ran after him, knives clenched in their hands and pushed forward with their 
rotting arms. Bartholomew ducked into an open doorway in a dark, musty area, 
and pushed his back against a wall, stretching his head up high against the hard 
building's interior, trying to control the gasps of his noisy breathing. A hand 
came in rounding the corner of the open doorway, and grabbed at him, and held 
him loosely by his clothing; Bartholomew tried to run, but couldn't and bit the 
hand of the intruder; the scrawny dwarfed wrinkle of a human being jumped 
into the inner area and grabbed Bartholomew fully and slashed the knot-point 
of muscle on Bartholomew's upper right arm. He turned Bartholomew around 
and drew the knife across the back nape of his neck, then grabbed him by the 
non-existing collar of Bartholomew's shirt and dragged him away; Bartholomew 
hung-on listlessly, chastising himself without knowing what in the hell was 
going through his mind; the image of the nomad mother in the steppes said 
'remember me, Bartholomew'; he fell unconscious and asleep as only a child 
can, the listlessness depleted and getting cradled by the old norm of a dream, 
and he wondered if his mother had eaten those shallots, which at one time had 
been her favorite. 
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Eight— The Colonel and the Gallows 


The face of the colonel was 
pockmarked and blighted; 
Bartholomew watched him pass as 
he languished in a corner in a dark 
cell. The man looked conclusive 
and altogether within himself; 
Bartholomew said to himself: 
'He's an exception.' He looked 
around: 'Where am I?' He saw 
a man who walked behind the 
conclusive one; obsequious and fat and following like a puppy. Bartholomew 
could see that the mind of that man was morally inert and heinously dispersed 
in the starradicals of the universal slum. Bartholomew put his hand to his neck; 
he felt a cord there. He brought up his second hand and moved both of them 
around his neck and knew that it was tied around it. He pulled at it and it came 
right off. He put it on the dirt floor in front of him and stared at it; it was like 
a snake, but a stupid one, too stupid to know evil as a matter of performance, 
just knowledgeable enough to see its own pathetic nature: 'I'm a limp wand,' it 
must have thought to itself, a mechanism of self-pity. He threw it into another 
corner where he wouldn't have to look at it beseeching him for a forgiveness 
that it would never honor. He pushed at the dirt with his fingertips, for no 
particular reason but to pass the moment, and the pain was immediate: it was 
like the common term between all raw pain wrapped up for one moment in 
one boy's hand. "Ghhh," he said. "Auhahh." He wrapped the untouched hand 
around the touched hand and squeezed the bones of his fingers as hard as he 
could. He pressed both hands to the ground, very hard, laying the backs of 
them on the dirt, and he moved back and forth in a squatting position, digging 
his fore and rear knuckles and the skin in-between into that inanimate matter. 
The fingertips of his right hand had been scorched to depletion. The boy went 
to sleep again: it wasn't the surprise, it was the grief of losing the dexterous 
freedom in his fingers, an unrare given and human universal, which was the 
outline of his thought-cloud as he fainted — a whole part of his soul taken away 
from him then and there: it had been so easy for them. As he lay on his side the 
cuts in his clothes and the small clots of blood on his skin could be seen. He'd 
been cut many times; he had been knocked out completely with a blow to his 
face the night the two vigilante scabs had brought him to the ward for money. 
Then they had cut him; the warden welcomed each new child. 

'I am Bartholomew.' He paused. 'I am Bartholomew. I will always be.' He was 
mumbling as the jailer shook him; the jailer was insisting that Bartholomew wake 
up. Bartholomew opened his eyes and peered dazedly up at the face standing 
tall and upright above the man who was shaking him. It was the pockmarked 
man, the conclusive and morally contained one in the green uniform. The man 
said to the jailer: "Stop shaking him, he's awake." The jailer stopped shaking 
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Bartholomew and stood up. Bartholomew had thought that the man shaking 
him had been a large man; Bartholomew saw that he was thin and had a young 
face, not a baby face, but a young, new face. The colonel's face was not new: it 
was a very old face; not because of the pockmarks but because of the seriousness 
of it, the total containment, morally hewn by distinct marks of frustration in his 
constant and unchanging expression. "Help him up," he said to the jailer. The 
young jailer put his long thin arms down and stretched the forearms of them 
beneath Bartholomew's armpits and lifted him; the young guard, the jailer, was 
strong, with arms like Jude's, gangly and overextended muscles that once put 
in action had great pull power. Jude was standing outside the cell, looking in 
and nodding to Bartholomew to get up and come, encouragement, and support, 
and understanding as empathy, for the age, and the situation, and the state, and 
the orphanhood, and the status, and another jailer held his arm. Bartholomew 
looked at Jude and watched him nod, and then got up completely and stood 
alert. The colonel looked back at the second guard who had possession of Jude 
and turned and said, "Let's go." The five of them walked down the dark aisles 
of what was clearly an underground compartment of cells, 'a network,' thought 
Bartholomew as they passed other cells and he looked sideways with his head 
turned at the dumb and blanketed small mounds that only vaguely suggested 
that living human beings were the source. They came to a high multi-plated 
metal doorway; the guard who held Bartholomew let him go as the colonel took 
hold of Bartholomew's arm without looking at him and without changing his 
expression or his thoughts or the status of his body; the guard went and opened 
the three racks and latches to open the high door: he pulled it open, and walked 
back to Bartholomew and took Bartholomew's arm. The colonel let go of him and 
walked in front of all of them and proceeded out the door; the others followed 
him, the young guards would not go until he was through. 

When they had gone through all five of them stood there on what looked like 
a ramp to a stockyard, up on a stocklanding, a huge cement block. 

Then two other boys came through another door just then, over across from 
them, as if the colonel had instigated a signal without anyone seeing it or even 
knowing about it. The two other boys were held by two other guards, also 
young; four young guards, and four young boys, and the colonel, the father. 
The colonel-father walked down the steps of the cement stocklanding and 
put his arm up without turning his head and made a forward motion with his 
raised arm for the others to follow. They followed. There was a truck, a green 
truck. A driver was waiting, he had his head out the window turned towards 
them. The colonel walked towards the back of the vehicle and opened the green 
tarpaulin flaps throwing them open. He walked back to the others. "Listen, 
you boys," he said. "You get into this truck. Stay in the truck, do not get out, 
do not jump out, wait. Wait until it stops, and then still don't get out. You get 
out when you hear five thumps on the wall separating you from the driver. 
Get out whether the truck's moving or not. Just get out. Then I want you to 
run. You've got food in there with rucksacks; water, other stuff. You'll see. Run 
south, towards the lights, and don't come back in the other direction, ever." The 
colonel's voice sullened, quieted, the constant broken: "There are some knives in 
there. They are switch activated. You'll see. I don't want any of you to fight. Stay 
together, until you are adults. You're stronger together, you're all the same age. 
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same strength, you're normal children; hide and stay alive together until you 
are adults." Bartholomew noticed the repeated phrase: 'until you are adults.' 
'He's an exception/ Bartholomew thought: 'He's different.' Then the colonel said: 
"Go." (The guards had already let go of the four boys when the colonel first 
started to address the boys directly.) Jude looked up at the colonel as Piers pulled 
gently but firmly on Jude's arm, entreating him quietly but urgently to move, but 
Jude's mind was moving quickly and rationally, he wanted to see this man before 
he left and he would have to become a 'they'; Evan was already examining the 
back entrance to the truck; he turned his head to the other three, and said in 
a hushed and careful shout: "Let's go!" The colonel's eyes met Bartholomew's: 
Bartholomew was awestruck as he looked into this man's ghostly but human 
eyes, fully conscious of the need to move, and moving. 
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Chapter Three 
THE UNIVERSAL SLUM 


One — The Travelers 


The boys found themselves 
huddled together in the back of the 
green truck. Evan motioned to them: 
"The thump from the driver. Five 
of them. Then we jump." The other 
boys nodded in the darkness; Evan 
was eased, and hung his head down 
again to absorb the constant impact 
of the truck on the road. Piers chatted 
quietly with Jude about the girls he 
had known when he was a child. 
Jude was only a little intrigued, but 
kept quiet: 'He must mean in another 
life/ he said to himself starkly, and 
felt himself to be stark, then looked 
at Piers. When he saw Piers, he 
became more mild with him in his 
mind, a little bit more tolerant. Then 
Piers started to talk about famous 
actresses: "beautiful actresses, 

with big boobies!" he declared. 
"Stop it now," said Jude, the severe 
annoyance of his mental comfort 
asserting that it would tolerate no more: "or I'll kill you." Evan looked over at them 
and saw immediately the nature of the two persons and their personalities: "You, 
you are Piers, right?" "Yes," said Piers, with an amiable smile, eyes shining. "Don't 
talk about boobies while we're driving." Evan said it flatly and without cruelty, 
almost to humor but not to humor, and turned away. "I like boobies, especially those 
of movie actresses," said Piers: "But I won't talk about them when we're driving." 
There was mirth in Piers' voice, but it was peaceful and even as Jude stayed audibly 
silent, Evan saw that Piers was no threat to anyone because Piers did not perceive 
anyone to be a threat to him. Evan smiled, and left it at that. 
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As they drove the world outside became more light through the crack in the 
tarpaulin tied up loosely to the exit ramps of the truck. It was not morning light, 
it was the light of many electric lights, a universe of lights: dead, sullen, alcoholic 
light, a dogsbody light, with an infinite logarithm, casting the sky as a mere mold 
of that logarithm, a function of it, the earth bound by it and withdrawn from the 
possibility of a world. Bartholomew watched the light split beams in different 
directions through the crack, and noticed a change in the color, a richer hue: 
pink-orange; he could imagine a diminishing horizon, a menace approaching; 
reality's onslaught: light bourn by the universal slum as the moon might bear the 
light of an invisible sun but never in the daytime. He imagined the streets, the 
days, and the people; and the nights. 

There came five thumps from the cabin. Thump. Thump. Then a pause, then 
came three more of them in sequence: they were thick, effective sounds. Evan 
was already standing at the flap covers of the tarpaulin peering through the 
crack; he looked back at the other three boys who were also standing now, and 
said, "Let's go!" He pulled open the flaps and jumped. He stood to one side of 
the truck and held one of the flaps back: each boy jumped through that hole. 

When they were all on the ground, they all stood for a moment not looking at 
the surroundings, but at each other. The truck had already driven away, leaving 
dust in its fume tunnel, warping the grey air. Evan turned and put his arm down 
and looked in all directions, and then waved the arm forward as he started to 
run in a tactical and rhythmic skip. There were no words. It was understood. 
The others followed; Bartholomew was directly behind him, and Jude and Piers 
were right on the back of Bartholomew's heels. Evan's mind was blank, he just 
had a destination in mind; he was looking for one, stopping, halting his skip, 
then starting again; the others constant with him, coiling, stationary, and then 
springing to his motion, like they were one serpent rising and falling. 

The city of lights was the southern core of the universal slum; the boys had 
been driven from the northern core; the colonel had been right, it was safer 
here, the number of buildings was less and they were not tall and the buildup of 
a commercial infrastructure was sparser. All of the boys recognized that, it did 
not take years of exposure to the slums to obtain that comparative knowing. But 
that did not explain the auroras of light, which settled like clouds on the blighted 
hills blocking off the possibility of a continuation of the southern core further 
south. The hills gave the impression of a permanent and circular succession 
of the often ephemerally passing time just after the sun has set. Bartholomew 
wondered: 'Will we ever have day here?' The boys were gathered now in an old 
building made of concrete, which looked like it had been built and never used, 
or used once and never again. Jude was gathering pieces of wood, chopping 
out small decks of it from the floorboards; the boys could hear the hitting of the 
floors two or three floors up, which must have been the maximum height. It was 
cold, and Jude had not asked for permission to abuse the building and not go 
somewhere outside to scavenge for wood nearby. All the boys were cold. Piers 
was running-in-place, jumping up and down with his arms folded inside his shirt 
across his chest. Evan said: "We need something to light it with." Bartholomew 
said that a fake kind of flint could be found in the copper wiring of electrical 
cords or infrastructural wiring. He said: "Let me check." Piers was the first to 
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notice: He said, "But you're hands. I don't mean to be rude." "I'll manage," said 
Evan: "Thank you for noticing, it's fine." (Bartholomew's fingertips hand been 
torched his first night in the child ward prison, in the presence of the warden and 
the two scablike vigilantes who had caught him and brought him in for bond 
money.) Bartholomew sought the electrical box first, went after it with a kind 
of vengeance to ward off the cold, moving his arms up and down but focusing 
with his head peering forward and his eyes peeled. 'Here it is,' he said to himself: 
a mental verification, which was a habit he stuck consistently to. It was several 
rooms away, in the dark; he had passed through musty cobwebs and stepped 
over nails, which he picked up, and pieces of an unknown fiber which he would 
not touch. He carefully and painfully ripped a piece of wire from the box. His 
father had told him about this, they had given his father such duties with soldiers, 
as a soldier, and also as an amateur electrician, for there had been no others. 
Bartholomew took a nail from his pocket, and ran it across the pliable but hard 
red plastic lining of the wire ever so gently but with the force of pressure, and 
spliced it. He had only taken a wire that he thought the most likely candidate 
for being extraneous if any of them were, in the event that perhaps they could 
get the actual electricity working tomorrow or at another time if they stayed 
or came back. He walked back the same way he had taken, noticing the doors 
and the walls from before, and saw the other three boys piling up the wood in 
a structural manner. He walked over to them and said to Piers: "Piers, would you 
please hand me that alcohol in you shirt." Piers looked surprised only for a short 
second; he was already handing it to Bartholomew as Bartholomew was saying, 
"I need it for the fire; it works with copper, this copper here." Bartholomew held 
his hand up and displayed the copper as he took the tiny mini-chug of alcohol 
in to his other hand as Piers passed it to him: "I knew it would be useful," Piers 
said with an amazing sincerity that made Jude shoot his eyes in surprise at him: 
"I would not have thought of the connection," Piers said: "Let's use it sparsely 
for the future, like for tomorrow if we can't keep this burning." Jude grunted 
an "Mmm" in agreement. Evan motioned to Bartholomew just to get it done. 
Bartholomew kneeled down to the wood and did the work of a pure magician. 

The boys slept well that night, even if they had no mats except their clothes 
and some boards to keep the cold of cement off of them; it was their first night 
they had slept outside of the ward and its dirty cells for some time, longer for 
some of them than for others. Nobody asked Piers where he got the small mini- 
chug of alcohol; they all saw immediately that he was that type, to get things, 
and to keep them about; they knew they needed this. 


Two — Sipping Turkish Coffee 


Well that must be a sign; one morning they woke to Turkish coffee. Piers had 
prepared it, it was waiting on the makeshift table that for them was their table, 
the temporariness of it not evading them, but they selectively evading that 
feature as they chose to do. Piers smiled as each of them got up, like clockwork 
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with one another. They filed in diverging formations to the table and looked 
down at the coffee; Evan sniffed with delight, "mmmm," he mummed. Evan was 
smiling. Jude had his hands on his waist, he bent over and closed his eyes, while 
Bartholomew was curious, it seemed to differ from the hot black liquid that the 
nomads of the steppe— with whom he had lived — drank in the morning, and 
in the evening sometimes (their routines had seemed to rotate, he thought to 
himself just now). Piers was watching Bartholomew as the others had already sat 
down to mix the delicious muddy soot and grind sitting on the bottom of their 
neatly shallow cups: mixing slowly and gently but with the firm confidence that 
goes with mixing Turkish coffee in Arabia and Persia and elsewhere, without the 
outward exhibition of unnecessary relish but with respect for them themselves; 
a more sophisticated casualness than it would otherwise have been. "Have you 
had coffee before?" Piers asked Bartholomew, smiling at him. Bartholomew 
thought: Is there is anything that this boy does not divine, or notice, or is it the 
nature of both because he is simply a naive creature; ' no / he thought, 'he is not 
naive: he's unique.' Bartholomew gave his only rapid and wild smile in his whole 
life, and sat down as if nothing mattered, and stirred his Turkish coffee and then 
sipped, not waiting for the others. He had no need of relish today, he had lost 
that general ability in any case: rather it was a happiness for him, rapid and 
fueled by years of self-imposed enclosure which still lacked the quiet and sure 
frustration of moral containment. In that, he was still not there yet; looking up 
at Piers, whose expression was unchanged and whose arms were folded across 
his chest as he stood where and how he had stood just before these particular 
moments and two minutes ago, he thought about the colonel; then about the 
nomad mother who had invited him each day to play with her children as a sign 
of understanding and care: then about his own mother's distant stare, inner- 
stare outer-stare; looking up at Piers and sipping his Turkish coffee, with Piers 
returning the wide and calm gaze, Bartholomew was getting furrowed inside 
with a hewn mien to his mind. From that day on it was reflected in the balance 
of his brow and his whole mien, gait, and expression. Piers turned and went to 
take care of something, Bartholomew did not know what. Just then Evan said 
to Jude: "You know how you turn your cup upside down and place it on the 
saucer?" "No," said Jude. "They do it in Arabia and Persia," said Evan: "You 
turn your cup with the mud in it and place it on its brim upside down." "And 
then what," said Jude, his curiosity sparked, not yet wanting to put it fully on 
exhibit. "You let it settle," said Evan. Taking a last sip on his cup he turned it on 
its rim and placed it on his saucer (each boy had one, they knew it would have 
been pointless to ask Piers where he got all of this). "Half a minute," Evan said. 
Evan paused, then said: "Now. You see? The patterns there? Like waves and little 
lines of silk or flax combined but unique. . . see?" Jude nodded, bending his head 
down close to the settled and geological mud. He was suddenly very interested: 
"They wear Turbans, right?" not taking his eyes off the saucer. "That's Hindus; 
the Muslim men in Arabia and parts of Persia wear Thobes with headscarfs, like 
long dresses; women wear something like it but as a more tent-like kind of dress 
that goes to the ground, some with veils and some with scarves and some with 
both but never with neither." Jude's curiosity was getting drained. "What about 
the patterns?" he asked. "They tell the future with them," Evan said, caught up 
with the fervor of his explanations. "They sit playing a game called dominoes at 
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little indoor and outdoor cafes drinking and telling each others' fortunes." Evan 
paused, thinking, and said, "They do it everywhere when they have pauses, at 
school, work, at home, at the sea, everywhere." "How do you know all of this?" 
asked Jude, his occasional and always timely instinct for precision taking over 
completely, genuinely intrigued now, more with the sources of the information 
than with the information itself. "My father was a scholar," said Evan. Evan 
stopped talking. Jude slowed down, and then said with his breath, "Ahh." 

Piers walked back in from wherever he had been, like a cook or a treasure 
hunter or a geologist in the field, in his every element and enthralled with it; 
he said to the two boys who were present, Bartholomew and Jude, "What are 
we going to do today?"— he asked. 'He's always smiling,' thought Jude, only 
partly perturbed, and without malice; and then, all of a sudden, he frowned and 
dropped his eyes for a moment and felt with a critical compunction about his 
own incessant judgment of his own faults that he was getting to the point where 
he could accept that other people were unique also. But Evan had disappeared 
in the meantime. "What do you say?" said Piers, who had known nothing about 
the disappearance as he had been away scavenging or gallivanting. "We should 
find Evan," said Bartholomew flatly, not rude, with an import that flooded the 
atmosphere and that Jude had already been suffering from for several minutes. 
But Piers was not stupid so he looked around at them inquiring with his eyes, 
when Jude said, "Let's go look for him then," having gathered himself together. 
He got up and walked briskly towards the exit door; the others followed and 
then they were all out. 

The room was silence inside; there were no boys there, the saucers and cups 
and the black seas of the coffee-mud on the saucers lay quiet; the black seas of 
the coffee were suddenly blue, and little winds came over them, with little clouds 
and their own little atmospheres; then the winds of the clouds began to mix and 
move and stream to the winds and clouds of the others, and a hard storm broke 
Gautier's dead vortices into the seven flooded deltas of a very bloody Nile. 

Piers could be heard singing very softly. He had tried to do it with the most 
sensitive sort of caution and forbearance that one can manage when trying to 
cheer someone up with a song. But Bartholomew was mute to it, not angered, 
simply mute to it as he supported a huge quantity of Evan's weight; so Jude 
whispered to Piers, "Shut up." They all three held Evan, Piers walking from 
behind and keeping the open palms of his hands on the upper back of Evan to 
balance him as he swayed between the tight arms and the wrestling bodies of 
Bartholomew and Jude, or fell forward as if in a lurch. A vigilante had knifed 
Evan when he had begun to flee from the old scab's long grasping, clawing arms; 
the old scab had been able to reach out just at the last moment and pull his knife 
across Evan's middle back. It had happened just as Evan successfully wrestled 
himself from the vigilante's grip and took the first steps towards a run, the first 
steps out of pariah-infancy and into the lingua franca of the southern core of the 
cosmic slum; it seemed very uncosmic now, like a dread-horse, dark, whinnying, 
aloof, as mysteriously evil as a sickle bent-in falling into a black hole. 
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Three— The Butterfly Path 


The simians, the wretched monkey-chains that sweat the earth and her people, 
is rejected; the older and coarser and more implacable paradise has been laid 
to waste also. One bad, a short good, a second bad. We've been full of false 
positives since then. We used to live in such a beautifully marked continuum, 
with all of its hazards and unnecessary wreckage and bads, and then comes this 
perfect abomination of everything that ever was. War, which is premature death, 
now lives off of it; it is the new flight to the bush-mind, the machete-mind, the 
jungle-mind. We are not stupid. Whatever our parents were, we are not stupid. 

Evan woke up in the morning; yes, he was scathed and cut, cut rather deep; 
the blood-white of his cartilage was exposed only, smooth, airy, global. Both 
Piers and Jude attended to him throughout the night. They cleaned the wound, 
disinfected it with Piers' pure alcohol; Piers applied a butterfly patch to it, he 
used real glue, but it was white glue, not chemical and he used only a little of 
it; the rest of the pressure on the butterfly came from two holes pressed into the 
sides of the flaxen bandage itself, with thick threaded thread pulled through the 
eyes of the two holes on either side of it and attached to a binding of wrapped and 
coiled up shirt taken around Evan's middle back, ribs, and then upper abdomen 
like a tourniquet that had a preference for benefaction and not the quietly violent 
dead ringer of a boa constrictor. They knew it couldn't have been stitched with 
the cartilages there to sew over but not into: there was no skin or flesh buffer. 
Bartholomew made this perfectly clear to them, almost violently so in his voice, 
when Piers and Jude started to discuss how to close the wound and brought 
that option to the table. "Put a butterfly on it," he said. It did not take Piers too 
long to scavenge outdoors and come alight on an original and clean and even 
wrapped and sanitized piece of bandage; Jude felt good about it because it had 
the right smell, mainly after it was opened, but even before when he had put 
it to his nose the paper wrapping itself was of a special medical order that his 
nose was keen to; his eyes rolled in satisfaction, his instincts in an equilibrium of 
surfeit. "I will open it now," he said, as Piers finished preparing the wound; Jude 
was prepared to wait, but was anxious to see the controlled surfeit of the dazzled 
sensation in his nostrils and now his eyes be put to applicable use. Bartholomew 
had watched the whole night, watched the two of them like a chief surgeon, 
worried, but aware; then he knew it was time and he moved now to sit with 
the two others and took the butterfly from Piers' hands, a foregone conclusion 
that had been waited on and waited for. He was so gentle and maniculate with 
his rubbished-fingertips, calibrating just the right pressure to assert on the labia 
of the butterfly, the skin folding in slow but with increasingly warped ravines 
and protruding skin-clefts on the local surroundings of Evan's back. And then 
he removed his hands and the deed was done. Jude had his first experience of 
the white glue, as his groin had become caught up in the anxious sensations of 
the original and more sensory ones. Each boy had accomplished a dead ringer 
of what adults would have gotten done in a shorter period of time, with real 
equipment, but with a great deal of dementia and unconsciousness otherwise. 
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Four— They're Only Reflecting on History Anyway 


Evan had been on the rebound for over a week now; he ran and exercised his 
back; he talked a lot, saying little, which was observed by the others. Jude was 
especially deferential to him, jogging with him around the building to make sure 
that Evan kept safe, holding his feet down when Evan did sit-ups, and telling 
to him "wait a minute for it," when Evan had to stop in the middle of a sit-up 
because of pain. "But what is it!" Evan would challenge Jude, pretending he wasn't 
aware of any pain and that the expression on his face represented normal, healthy 
fatigue. Jude would say nothing, then Evan would continue and pull his trunk 
the rest of the way up, dip his head as if in his own Evan-like secular prayer to 
himself and his own selfish gods (whom only he could know), and run his elbows 
into the foreclips of his knee-caps like the world depended on it. "That's thirty!" 
Evan said. "That was twenty-five," said Jude, no longer willing to submit— as he 
never had been in his life— to stupid dispensations (which they all were) to others, 
just because of x or y. "Twenty-five," Jude repeated. Evan said nothing and got up 
and went jogging out the exit to make a circle around the building; Jude, sullen 
and ashamed of himself for the extension of the dispensation, dragged himself up 
and jogged out of the exit following Evan, who was now out of sight. "You're out 
of shape!" yelled Piers. As Jude could be heard from around the corner of the exit 
yelling "Shut up Piers!"— Bartholomew was also heard: "Leave him be. Piers," 
he almost begged, feeling his own weakness in the face of this strange dynamic 
between Piers and Jude that he could not get a hold on yet, and which frustrated 
him. Piers said: "I was only telling him the truth, Bartholomew; just look at him 
huffing and puffing," and before Bartholomew could say anything (which he had 
no intention of doing) Piers walked away into one of his infinite number of corridors 
or halls or hiding places or scavengery sources or storage areas in the building and 
everywhere within a mile of his presence at any one time, Bartholomew thought 
with dread. "Impossible nut to crack," Bartholomew whispered-spat to himself 
in a direct and frustrated challenge to his own self-required ability to understand 
things and understand them quickly. 

In the end it would take Bartholomew a good deal longer to understand that 
strange boy. Piers. He was afraid— his ego had to adjust to the thought— that Jude 
had been quicker to understand Piers. He was a little disappointed in himself for 
succumbing to this indulgence to himself and not to others, and willed himself 
back to the ethical coin of his intrinsic fairness, which he was afraid had been 
blighted (he was wrong about that), but then thought for a minute, and said 
to himself: 'Evan? No, he doesn't need to understand things, per se. He just 
wants the facts.' He paused. 'Jude lives for immediate discernment of a from b. 
That's his only real requirement. Fifty-fifty chance, and never a major risk, best 
thing for survival.' He paused. 'He probably knows that too. And the accuracy 
gets better with time and practice, what's the split now then?' He shut off the 
thought immediately and dismissed his speculations as mere mental sojourns, 
which had never been his way. 

A and B. X or Y. Or otherwise! Sojourns. Maybe for adults; not, for the morally 
complicated; not, for the shy and inhibited; not, for the children, for they have 
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something better: Fantasy! Fairy dreams! Love of ferment and ardor, the cradle of 
mutation and pain, and joy. Yes, well. It was too early for the boys. You know, in 
the end, only two of them would get it, would make the return journey. Perhaps 
people don't understand how important that is for a boy whose groin is simply 
turning into something new and revelatory. So then, let those people fail that 
test to understand: They are responsible for declaring themselves outsiders to 
these real fantasy lives and realities, the good, the best realities; let them declare 
themselves both commissioners and architects. Yes, but as well then: Let the 
dead bury their own dead. And let the boys and the children dream, let the shy 
ones heal and drip white water on their beds, let the morally complicated be 
morally complicated. They're only reflecting on history anyway. 


Five— The Recover ee State 


Evan was up; he cured, in mind and soul; he was better than before, bionic. 
"I want us to find a way to get out of this hole and live somewhere real, 
somewhere fantastically nice." He paused: "I want to rewrite my father's books 
there." No one said anything. They just looked at him and they just watched 
him, not knowing what was going on or what to expect. "We'll have to move 
north. Northwest into the western part of the northern core." Piers gulped then 
spat it out: "The colonel said never to go north again—" Evan cut him off: "No, 
that's not true. Piers. He said never to 'return' in the direction from which we 
had come." "Aha," Piers said, not quite sure of the difference; but as he was not 
stupid, he got the drift, and it was clear in his mind what Evan was thinking. 
Bartholomew was watching Evan carefully; he wasn't nervous, but he was 
concerned and concentrated on Evan's words very carefully. Evan was still in 
a state of the enthusiasm of the recoveree, he thought; he thought it would wear 
off, but wasn't purely dismissive of what Evan was talking about either, by no 
means: he also longed for peace and a place to find it. Jude, however, felt the 
potential for an overreaching of things, of things possible and impossible. He 
did not know what was going on with Evan further than that, but the feeling 
of possible overreaching was real in him. He wanted to speak alone with 
Bartholomew, whom he respected with such things; but there was no place to 
go and Evan was speaking. As for Piers, perhaps everyone thought that Piers' 
initial reactions showed total incomprehension, naivety, even stupid pluck: they 
were wrong if they did. Piers was more 'educated' than any of them knew, or 
more influenced by a certain benign power derived from an early exposure 
to what people often refer to as 'higher knowledge'; his father had not been 
a professional scholar, he had been a lawyer who had been smart and successful 
in his time, a time which overlapped with Piers' time with him before the fall 
of the family; there had been a great love he had for his father; and from the 
love that he had absorbed from the man's heart, he had also— as only a child 
or young enthusiastic students can— taken in many of the references and the 
whole of the general atmosphere of his father's knowledge and experience in 
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matters since his father had held those things in his heart as much as he had in 
his mind, in the vein of a hesychast, perhaps. So Piers had become very, very 
quiet, totally lost in his thoughts, beyond mere ruminations: 'He's in the state of 
the 'recoveree'/ he thought suddenly; 'it's psycho-legal with him now.' He said 
it with certainty. 'It's as Papa said, he said it about the new state. A 'recoveree' 
state. He had said, 'there are many layers lefft from imperialism. Piers.' Piers 
remembered that his father had said it with resignation. He stopped for a breath, 
not so much in wonder as in a valid state of stupefaction. 'What's he trying to 
pull off?' Piers asked himself. (Perhaps it's clear why Piers' parents, especially 
Evan's maybe, had been eliminated so fast and efficiently, just after they had sent 
little precocious Evan to the care of his father's sister in the far, far countryside 
where the revolution had not come to, could not come to, since there was nothing 
to revolutionize there except the un-respected and un-regarded and disparaged 
people of the giant pre-steppe zones.) Piers looked over at Bartholomew, and 
their eyes met. Bartholomew had grown like a dark man as he had watched 
Piers thinking. Piers kept the gaze for a moment, then, uncharacteristically, 
dropped his eyes and his head. Bartholomew said to himself, like an old man, 
brittle and bitter, contemptuous and mean: 'Piers does not need to be right.' Jude 
was beside himself and had left the building; he had waited for Evan to stop 
talking and for the gazes to stop but it had taken too long. Evan was now at 
a makeshift table with a map. Piers had already regretted scavenging it for him. 
He took a deep breath, and did something of a kind he would never do again: 
"The maps are old, outdated, they aren't reliable, Evan," he said. Evan turned 
his head slowly, as if in hypnosis, back towards Piers. The look was dark and 
diabolical. Evan turned his head back to the maps and did not say anything. 
Piers looked at Bartholomew again, as if Bartholomew might be a medical 
dispensary for his fever. Bartholomew gestured with his forefinger for Piers to 
come with him. Bartholomew walked outside; Piers waited for a moment bearing 
on caution's side fanatically, then walked out also. He saw Bartholomew waiting 
for him around the corner, leaning languidly against the white-lightgrey cement 
wall. (There were many of them.) He was smoking. "I found it," he said. "Down 
there," he pointed. "Old factory there." "I know," said Piers. "I've been in there 
too." Bartholomew took an uneasy breath on the cigarette and threw it away: 
"He might be right," he said. "It might be time to go." Piers said nothing; there 
was nothing in his body language that said he didn't agree. There was nothing 
about him at all. 


Six— Shibboleths 


They had left two weeks ago. They had hiked through it all, all of the back 
of the slum, in the arse of the slum, like little guerillas, door to door, building 
to building, bramble-bush to bramble-bush— now two weeks later intermittent 
mini-steppes, massive fields in their own right, the stretch of a normal city of 
100,000; hundreds of heads, but not thousands of citizens, no real population. 
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Those island-fields were a large spread and mounded and flat muddy sewage- 
dump mediterranean for the outlet deltas of the affronting mangle of the universal 
slum: from the north core to the south core and every longitude in between, from 
the pop-up human heads dying perpetually (indigo plumes from behind the 
giant mounds) to the dying and frayed and maddened, who were no threat to 
the boys— they wouldn't know what a 'citizen' meant so how could they know 
what a vigilante was? Evan led; Bartholomew, again, like a chief surgeon, was 
right on his tail, frowning and furrowed and complicated, reviewing history 
from the beginning, reviewing Evan's rewriting of his father's bookshelf— both 
boys, each with a different purpose— with each step. The sewage mud would 
have been quicksand if the suck were any deeper. Snow started to fall after the 
first two weeks; they shivered and huddled together: Jude lost all inhibitions, and 
his instincts were set free to roam wildly: "The more skewed the color spectrum 
from the sewage gasses in the waters, the shallower the water. The mud will be 
the same at the bottom though." He said it as if it was meant only to be said, 
as he huddled with Piers, freezing to death. "It will freeze. The other way, it 
won't freeze." He paused. Piers was holding him and rocking him, freezing to 
death himself and his teeth clicking. "At least that," Jude said as he was rocked. 
"What?" said Piers. "It won't freeze; the less harmonic the color spectrum on 
the surface of the dang shit- water the more likely it is to freeze— that's where 
we walk." "You mean that's where we should walk?" said Evan, more of an 
assertion he wanted verified. "If you like," said Jude. Bartholomew stood up 
and left Evan to shiver alone. He walked forward and forward and then he 
didn't stop walking. The boys lifted up their heads and saw that he was wrong 
to do so. "Bartholomew!" screamed Evan (he never screamed), it was not a yell, 
it was the screech of a man (a boy) suddenly terrified at being alone, of being 
without Bartholomew, of losing him to the evil. Bartholomew turned from the 
distance his trunk and his head and looked back at them. Evan was staring with 
wild eyes at him. Heads started to pop up behind Bartholomew, Medusa heads, 
some without gender, all bearing their teeth and whining. Evan was frozen and 
totalized; he couldn't move. Piers took over: "Bartholomew! Get back!" There 
was a pause of a split-second: "Come back now!" Bartholomew looked confused 
and bewildered and turned his lower body around to meet the direction of his 
trunk and head and then walked back. The heads went down. "Jesus Buddha," 
sighed Piers. Piers was almost out of his ability now and he knew it. Evan wasn't 
moving, Jude had started to troll and crawl across the earth: he was talking to the 
ground, kneeled to it on his hands: "Shibboleth," he said with great speed, and 
in repetition: "shibboleth- shibboleth- shibboleth- shibboleth—" Piers kicked 
him hard in the ribs so that it would hurt so that he would be taken out of his 
craziness. But Piers knew Jude was trolling, using the ritual injunction, and that 
he was being trolled also, rooting out outsider ground and getting messages that 
he was getting rooted out from it: "He doesn't know whether he's an Ephraimite 
or a Gileadite. He's playing both sides." (Jude fell in mind into a terrible 
wonderment, an icy forethought or omen, then he broke-off, shaking his head 
out of it, cursing himself.) From the kick Jude fell to the side and hit the ground 
on his side and started to moan. Piers let immediately off of that and looked up 
at Bartholomew, who was now standing right in front of him: "I'm sorry." There 
was a pause: "I thought I saw a river. Sorry," Bartholomew said. Piers shook 
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his head violently, chin down, then looked back up at Bartholomew and didn't 
say anything for a moment. Jude stood up now, and said to Piers, "I'm sorry 
too." Piers looked over at him and said nothing. Piers was agape but was aware: 
'It's my turn,' he murmured to himself. They all helped him to stand up, except 
Evan, who was still on his knees and did not look like he had thawed. "Evan!" it 
was a command. Jude gave it. Evan took it, looked at them. He got up. He stood 
up and stood there for a moment. He animated himself and shook his head, took 
an audible breath, and said, "I'm sorry, ahii— froze up. Sorry," he said. His voice 
ended in a downward lilt. He turned and walked away, head down. "Let's get 
out of here," he said as he walked. Evan was back. 


Seven — The Five Thousand Year Old Sun 

'Five thousand years of jurisprudence and now this.' That's what went through 
Piers' growing mind the next morning, expanding on his age; he rolled himself 
up like a spun-out yo-yo and looked around him. Jude was to his side, still 
sleeping. 'He looks like a child,' thought Piers. He turned his head back and forth 
and said: 'We are.' Bartholomew was already up, Evan still asleep to his side. 
Bartholomew had been watching Piers: "Good morning. Piers," he said. "Good 
morning, Bartholomew," said Piers. Piers tried to smile. He hardly managed. 
Bartholomew tried to shore himself up, wrapping his arms around his body and 
sitting up straight with his chest out and looking into the sunrise and breathing 
out. He hardly managed. "Let's get them up," he said. Piers turned his head 
down to the side and said in a low voice, "Jude, we have to get up. We have to 
go." Bartholomew just kicked Evan softly but did not want to speak. He felt deaf 
to himself and so he felt deaf to the world. The both of them, Evan and Jude, 
started to get up, both stretching and yawning. They were like butterflies trying 
to escape from mildew. 

The landscape was clear: the fields were green. The sunrise felt less menacing 
than usual. Evan looked about. "It looks like the rules have changed," he said 
with a confidence that he hardly managed. "New topography, boys. Greener, 
solid, better." He hardly managed. He was on tiptoes and bouncing up and down 
and trying to stare just below the sunrise on the horizon, at the bland curves in 
the mountain there. He took his attention away from the boys without noticing 
a thing for a moment. 'That's the same shit, I don't want to look at that again,' 
he muttered in near-silence to himself: 'I want a new sun.' Despite everything. 
Jude was walking about with his head down; he was examining the ground; he 
bent down and pushed at it with his fingers, then with his palm stretched down 
to the ground, then with the other palm pressed on top of the other. He pushed. 
"It's solid," he said: "It's part soil too." "We are all hungry," said Bartholomew. 
He said this in the sense that they had not eaten, that they could fade if they 
didn't fill their stomachs. He said, "Let's move, we'll hit the early tundra and 
there'll be wild basal networks, I know the area, or a region not far from it, it 
will be the same." Nobody asked any questions, they started walking, gangly 
and frayed now, in dispute with themselves and trying to hold on to one another 
without having any idea whatsoever at present of the meaning of existence. The 
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others didn't know that Bartholomew was in pain. His torched rubbish fingers 
were burning; he was exasperated with it, but he kept it in suppression from 
anyone else. The pain was physical and the pain was fear: he did not want further 
deterioration. He begged for no further deterioration. 


Eight— A Natural State 


If reasons were exempt from 
reasoning, how would we go 
on? Wouldn't we just settle into 
the ground? Within a week more 
the boys were settled in the early 
tundra, which was more like an 
alpine grass land spersed with 
low-growth virgin pine stands and 
stunted aspen: moose, elk; lichen, 
high ground growth roots and basal 
shoots, coupled and networking. 
"It's the shallow area allowed for 
the soil," Jude said: "They're forced 
to grow nearer to the surface. 
And they can't take nutrients and 
energy from the ground, there 
isn't any." "They'll taste fine," 
Evan said, "just as long as they're 
here. I'm happy." Piers was boiling 
lichen in a small pot on a fire to 
take out the bitterness. They had 
taken them from the areas where 
they had seen the small moose 
herds scavenge the ground. "They can give us deposits of calcium-carbonate. It 
will be a good antacid for our stomachs. We should take a large quantity with 
us when we leave." That had been Jude again. Piers poked his head up from 
the cooking pot and said with cheery conviction, as though to assure him: "We 
will." Bartholomew had said nothing about the intergenerational root networks 
he had talked about, and he had said nothing at all recently. He sat on a rock 
each day out on a point across a frosty alpine field, like an owner, a justifier. 
He peered into the distance a whole day until Piers went over to him and told 
him to come back. "The western edge of the north core is not far," Bartholomew 
said without turning his head or moving his body: "You can see the lights at 
night in the east." He spoke these words to Piers, but Evan broke in and said: 
"The latitude is perfect. We move direct east, and we're in." "You think so?" said 
Bartholomew. Evan looked at him. Interrogative, suspicious, wondering what 
in the hell Bartholomew was talking about. "What do you mean?" Evan said 
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suddenly, like an interjection to all thoughts that might be going on right now 
amongst them or between them. "How did you come in?" Bartholomew asked. 
"What do you mean?" said Evan. "The northern core is what I mean, Evan. How 
did you come in?" It was as if Evan had been struck. "It doesn't matter," he 
said, sullen, jaws tightened, his head up, nose down, lips pursed. Bartholomew 
smiled for the first time in weeks. "I know it doesn't, Evan. Go easy. We'll go in. 
I just wanted to know if you knew. Now I know." Evan put his head straight and 
walked slowly away beaten by himself not by another; vindication had never 
been necessary. But what was actually going through his mind we'll never know, 
it wasn't detectable. But the moment was important. Piers looked at Bartholomew 
approvingly. Even Jude's scientific inquisitions with the earth and its elements 
had been challenged by the conversation. Jude ran his tongue across his upper 
teeth invisibly, mouth shut, then turned to go back to the soil and the natural 
elements he seemed to be taking refuge in. "I'm collecting hearty sections of 
the intergenerational roots that Bartholomew talked about before," Piers said to 
Jude, who was examining the ground. "He showed me where to find them," said 
Piers. Piers paused, Jude was not listening, or he was but he could not bear it, or 
did not want to so he didn't; it was not clear, but Piers knew that the science was 
taking over in Jude's mind to a greater degree than not, and that the practicality 
of the knowledge was no longer of any importance to him. Piers said: "Jude!" 
it was a command without a proposition, just total import that the two of them 
would and could understand immediately. Jude looked up surprised, and said 
with a suddenly broken brow, "What? I'm sorry?" he said. Piers softened his 
voice again and said to him, "Take these network-roots and cut them in a way 
that they're best edible." Piers handed them down to Jude who immediately 
put his hand up into the air and took them and went away to cut them as if he 
was automated. Piers was hoping the practicality of the task, given as a surprise 
and unsuspected command with import, would take Jude's mind away from the 
totalizing effects of the science. Jude was no good to them in this state of mind, 
and he was certainly no good to himself to be in this state of mind at all, at any 
time. There weren't any laboratories available, only harsh and brutal reality. This 
was dangerous, and Piers was the only one who noticed it, or the only one who 
cared enough but also saw the future well enough. He could also have made 
some verbal or even mental comments on the conversation between Evan and 
Bartholomew, but he had chosen not to: it wouldn't have been even expedient; 
it was pointless. 

The next day they pulled out. East, to the north western core of the universal 
slum. As they moved the alpine tundra turned into old valley deltas one million 
years old; slumps in the earth where water gathered in shallow pools; water fowl; 
land creatures— tiny, minx-like cats; miniature, beaver-like rodents; the slumps 
alternating with low mounds of earth that carried on for a long time like the long, 
rounded and smooth stomach of a pregnant woman— as though she might have 
fallen from the sky to give birth as a punishment for her inability to forebear or by 
the violent desires of an arrogant god: put there so that she might defy him and 
spite him by balking at the visibly Trojan phalanx of the human populations; or as 
a gift, where she might take the dust of the earth to her womb and resurrect the 
little life that may have been left in the world, on a denuded and scrapped earth. 
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Perhaps she would have to wait a thousand years for the hyenas to jump inside 
of her: a terrible gift. Piers liked to play with the little minxes and beavers, he had 
started by offering them some chunks of basal plates which had a special smell of 
clay because of what had been their proximity to the freeze-sediment (the genius 
of place was the genius of smell for the little animals). Evan scolded him as he saw 
him doing it, and Jude balked at the whole thing. Piers smiled and saw that these 
two individuals were now fully back to normal. Nonetheless, he continued to play 
with the creatures throughout the journey, Evan no longer looking at him and 
Jude watching him suspiciously. The little animals would jump up and bounce 
off of Piers' legs and lower body as Piers pretended to the creatures that he might 
grab one of them when they jumped, but then playfully pushing them away in 
mid-air then watching them land like rubber bands on the ground just to shoot up 
again at him. At a certain point he started to make calling noises to them as they 
hovered around him in the very motion of the journey (it seemed that they were 
courting his play more than he was courting theirs, like he was the happy receiver: 
Jude silently balked and cursed the stupidity of it), clicking his tongue: "Ttss, ttss, 
ttss, ttss," four fast eighth-notes. This was too much for Jude: "Piers!" Piers looked 
a little surprised for a split-second, but only as much as he might be in any case 
under such casual and easy circumstances. "You caaaaalled, Jude?" Evan looked 
back at them: he saw Jude had made a miscalculation; Piers was not simply going 
to give up playing with his animals because of somebody's incomprehensibly 
selfish and nonsensical disapproval, he was simply having too much fun. "Jude! 
Take a pill!" Evan commanded. All of them knew that their parents had taken 
pills and their old saying about them. No one knew why Evan had chosen it, but 
it struck Jude at the right place. He went quiet and darkened and mulled on with 
his head down, desperate to curse the earth and all of mankind. 'I swear to God 
I'll kill him,' he whispered under his breath. While he may have been referring 
to Piers ostensibly, in fact he was not thinking of him at all. He just wanted to 
curse everything. His science had been taken away from him and he doubted the 
future. 

The city gates of the northern most point of the western edge of the universal 
slum were not the same as those coming from the higher north shaped like 
a half-bottle and guarded from the outside there: where Bartholomew had come 
through. Bartholomew wondered where the nomads were; his second mother, 
as he may have called her now, enough time, the necessary time, having passed 
to mature to her. He looked at the city 'gates'. He could not believe that such 
an area of polluted and ruined earth could exist just on the boundary of, and 
environmentally distinct from, the receding fields and the virgin alpine stands. 
The stench had started as a smell, a waft of sewage air. That was when Piers' 
creatures finally left him; it was also probably the only time that Jude would 
have been down enough to take no notice of it: not himself, not God, not anyone: 
for he was unaware and did not care. That city gate was a garbage dump of 
unfathomable size flowing with sewage that leaked up in pipes that looked like 
they had come from the age of the dinosaurs, that's how old they looked. Jude 
took the first step in, careless and denuded, made like an adult. Bartholomew 
watched him, grating his teeth with a compassion that he did not want to know 
about but could not reject. He thought Jude might be receding permanently. 
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'He's like an indigo-plume.' He did not know why he thought these words; he 
knew it didn't matter. Then he laughed at the science that had been a refuge 
for Jude: from Jude's better love; but he had not been surprised that Jude had 
succumbed to it back at the early and alpine tundra. So he followed him right in; 
then came Evan, then came Piers. 

The sluggish dead marsh of sewage and every form of garbage finally came to 
an end for the boys. They had entered the northern core of the universal slum; 
they perceived the new world in front of them. They gazed but did not falter. 
Then a line appeared in the distance: a green line, a procession: the little heads 
in the green line turned left and right with a naive and crude and frightening 
fanaticism, like skewed buttons on an old and discarded and sweated shirt. 
Even the green was not pure, it was like led, as it was like green. Evan stared 
with aggressive but contained and shrewd focus; he was not calculating yet, he 
was taking stock and converting dread that had already been converted; he was 
spinning-off the rapid redundancy of old and therefore weak habits of thought, 
dying at the onset of their half-lives like subatomic particles facing the onset of 
a final irredundance: a natural state well prepared for the present tense — and 
for the robotic vigilante-army in the green line. He was preparing the silent and 
invisible onslaught of their inevitable presence in the heart of the northern core — 
towards which they now began to walk, eating up the space of their collective 
gaze with each step and leaving nothing behind: these boys were not stupid, and 
their gaze into the future and into the geographic distance was not silenced just 
because they had started to walk towards it. 


Nine— The Canopy and the Thickness Gauge 


Their first hideout was beneath 
the long and massively spread 
ceiling of city bushes. They had 
been allowed to overgrow and 
spread into the empty lots over 
the decades and were populated 
with tunnels everywhere. There 
were traces of thousands of former 
inhabitants: bedding, plastic cups, 
bottles, wrappers, clothes, rags, 
rotten bread. Interestingly there 
was no smell of urine and presence 
of human faeces. The boys did not 
need to crawl entirely, they could 
walk under the fleshy canopy slightly slumped with their trunks, bent forward 
ever so slightly as it turned out most of the time. They discovered several 
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dozen "common tunnels," as Jude coined them, creating a new term of use and 
understanding for them. They discovered that the former inhabitants, and the 
original ones before them if there had been any, had been very ingenious people. 
Every twenty-five meters or so the twirling and interlocking network of tunnels 
displayed, upon inspection, natural organic flaps of bush mated to each other 
by connecting branches from either side — grafted to each other over the years, 
having been prepared and apparently maintained to the degree possible by 
human hands; their function provided both visual and physical buffer layers 
as the inhabitants would crawl through them, then through the existing and 
used and inhabited and domesticated tunnels that were networked together as 
a practical matter; and then through the next flap, and so on, all in a straight line to 
the very edges of the natural canopy: it was out there that the inhabitants would 
relieve their bowels and their bladders. All of the boys were amazed when they 
finally arranged the nature and the logic of the puzzle on all ends of reasoning 
about it; "it's amazing," said Bartholomew as they traveled together, changing 
their quarters from the upper section of the canopy to the middle section further 
down. "They were ingenious," said Piers in response. "They knew what to do, 
that's all," declared Jude, as they walked and ducked their heads and alternately 
bent their trunks. "I don't care what they are, I just know that the place doesn't 
stink—" said Evan as Jude cut him off: "Meaning a lesser chance of diseases." 
"I'm aware," said Evan, without aggression, no longer interested. For Evan 
implications were always implied anyway, clear and lucid to the mind without 
the need to converse about them unless they were carried in a plan. Bartholomew 
knew though, and he realized this about Evan and about the nature of things 
in general, that conversations on various observations were the food of good 
planning, at least of the need to have to have an accessible— if unconscious— 
understanding of the finer points of one's environment, which can come out in 
no other way except through observations. He did not judge Evan to be lacking 
in that ability and that understanding and knowledge of things; on the contrary, 
Evan had his own way of contributing: confirming the things of others with his 
silence, and making his own observations often in silence and only mentioning 
them after they had crystallized to a point that was meaningful to him. 

Besides, it had been Evan's plan to go further down the canopy to locate a new 
quarters for them. Bartholomew knew Evan had made calculations, his focus 
and his confirming silences bespoke it. Bartholomew knew that everyone else 
was perfectly aware of this also. It didn't need to go spoken, they had grown out 
of such things. 

Piers made an amazing discovery: he found an old but intact and silver plated 
thickness gauge. "It goes to the thousandth of a centimeter!" he exclaimed with 
glee, unconscious, it seemed for several moments, of his surroundings. "Dammit, 
Piers, can't you stay quiet with that booming horse-mouth of yours?" Piers looked 
up from his thickness gauge and indicated to Evan that he couldn't. "Look at 
this," he said to all of them. Jude came immediately over and bent his head to 
the apparatus in Piers' hands. Piers held the gauge with his thumbs and index 
fingers in manipulating the device. He pressed the clean knob on the button, 
feeling its stress and resistance. He stopped it when the tip of the metering-stick 
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reached two digits above the number '5', number six and seven represented by 
radial black dashes: 'That's seven-thousandths of a centimeter!" exclaimed Piers 
with increased but continuous glee. By way of asking, Jude began to remove 
the gauge from Piers' hands. Piers smiled and nodded and let Jude take it to his 
hands. Jude tried it then. "Try fourteen," said Piers. "Double your number?" 
"Yes," said Piers, as if it was the easiest and the most obvious of things to do. 
"No," said Jude. "Fifteen, one above your double," Jude said with the inane but 
totally satisfying joy of challenging an opponent for no other reason but to oppose 
at any cost and get a kick out of it. He didn't care if didn't matter either way to 
Piers, and it didn't, "Fifteen then!" said Piers, his expression unchanged and his 
eyes focused on the metering-stick. "Why not make it seventy-five, or sixteen, 
or thirty-three!" Evan said with critical irony, raising his voice himself, giving 
up hope that either of the two clowns would suppress the booming in their big 
horse-mouths. Bartholomew broke the whole thing up and said, "Let's go." Jude 
handed the now-tested thickness gauge back to Piers as all four of them started 
to walk again in silence and a measured sense and gait of seriousness. 


Ten — There's This Old Ruin 


Once they had settled in, for they were disciplined, arranging their bedding, 
their clothes and their rucksacks and the toiletries and each of their own areas for 
all of these things; it was not as if there was not plenty of space for everything, 
each boy with his cubby-like space and buffer. . . once settled in, they were tired. 
They all slept, slept until morning. 

Waking up on their crazed bedding one by one, they all had to urinate very 
badly. Evan wanted to make sure they all used the same "common tunnel," as 
they had before in their previous quarters. He gave Piers a roll of yarn— extracted 
from rags of clothing, in fact, and then wrapped up around a ball, it had been 
Piers' work, after Bartholomew gave him some cursory and terse instructions— 
and said to him, "Piers, just like before." "Very well, Evan," said Piers, as he 
bowed, and swept himself away towards the common tunnel, having handed 
the end of the yarn-ball to Jude, who looked surprised and annoyed. Evan shook 
his head ever so slightly and let it go. "Good luck. Piers!" yelled Bartholomew. 
Evan turned immediately around this time in genuine surprise, and said to 
Bartholomew, "Bartholomew, wh— wh— why did you say that?" "He might 
need it," replied Bartholomew curtly. Evan was frowning in total confusion, as if 
he was the undeserving victim of a mutiny. He shook his head and walked away. 
Jude scowled as he held his groin. "Can't that Piers get on? I have seriously got 
to go." "Go in the corner over there," Bartholomew said, "Evan's gone out front 
towards the street." "Why?" asked Jude, suddenly, and timely curious, as usual. 
"He's scouting." "Bartholomew, can't you be direct and just say something in 
a complete and descriptive sentence or more?" asked Jude in a turn of frustration, 
as if beseeching a little genius child with his adult weaknesses. "He's gone to the 
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front of the canopy to espy a route, and destination. ... he wants to get us, and 
himself, out of here. He's dreaming of a garden, just he doesn't have one. He 
says there are still some old ruins from the colonial times that the government 
hasn't taken down and that now lay idle, and basically forbidden, as a matter 
of a kind of unspoken bylaw, anyway no one would go in for obvious reasons." 
"Thank you, Bartholomew," said Jude. "He's obviously spoken with you." 
"I didn't ask, just listened." "I understand," said Jude sincerely, for he knew the 
nature of the relationship between Evan and Bartholomew. Just then there came 
a tug, the signal, on the yarn. "It's about time!" said Jude, gripping his groin, 
and handing the ball of yarn to Bartholomew, his face turned artificially upward 
in beseechment. "Go on, go ahead," said Bartholomew, with his matter-of-fact 
graciousness, as he took the ball from Jude's hand. Jude could hardly get out his 
whispered "thanks" as he began to hurry away into the common tunnel. 

The next day, just after a breakfast of sugared oats— Piers had magically pulled 
both the sugar and the dry but pleasingly crunchy oats out of his rucksack in 
his messy corner— Evan told them that they'd be getting out. "Getting out of 
where, Evan?" asked Bartholomew, a direct challenge not only of the notion but 
of the release of information. Jude and Piers were all ears, their eyes open fully 
and watching Evan. "There's this old ruin," Evan started to explain. "I found it 
about five hundred meters down the canopy from here, obviously south then. 
It's just across the street, or the road, from the edge of the canopy. The shrub is 
still dense there because I don't think any of the previous inhabitants here ever 
had any idea or ever wanted to exit the canopy in that direction, for obvious 
reasons. I do. We do. The density is cover for us to lie flat whole days if we 
have to and note down the patterns of traffic on which days and at which times. 
High-flow, low-flow, mid-flow, when the fishmongers normally pass through 
to traffic their goods north or south along the road, shrews with tiny nuisance 
dogs, the occasional cop or bonds officer, the vigilantes, all of it, all of them." 
He paused, as the others, even Bartholomew, although a little less so, watched 
agape. He continued: "I've already started." He declared these things as a direct 
challenge but molded his tone to imply that it was an offer, an offer, the success 
of whose plan he could not take on by himself; not because maybe he technically 
could not get it done, but because he simply wouldn't do it without them. Even 
Bartholomew was not so cynical to fool himself into the false assumption or 
belief that this was a kind of familial blackmail. No, Evan meant it, he wouldn't 
do it without them, 'He can't live without us,' Bartholomew thought to himself: 
'He's already the loneliest person on the planet.' Bartholomew then immediately 
took it on himself to look around at Jude and Piers to put out signals that this 
was of real import and that they better stand together with Evan. Piers looked 
gravely on, already nodding in the seriousness of a mature and necessary 
covenant. Jude was the last, he seemed to be flying in his head, twirling, already 
having exhausted the resources of simply wavering about a decision to assent 
or dissent. Bartholomew and Piers walked up to him and put their arms on his 
shoulders to steady him, just in case. Bartholomew shook him, like he might have 
been a baby, very lightly, very gently, the import being: it's ok, we'll do it, it'll 
be managed. Jude had closed his eyes, and Piers had put his thumbs on the lily 
temples of Jude's eyelids and started to massage them. Jude seemed to be mute 
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to it, deriving nothing from it, but not minding it, letting it go. "Stop it. Piers," 
said Bartholomew, "what are you doing anyway? Let him be." Piers removed his 
thumbs from Jude's eyelids and stepped back to watch him instead, indifferent 
to Bartholomew's comments, his placid expression of concern and need to help 
unchanged. "Alright," Jude gasped, holding his chest with both of his hands 
and breathing hard and breathing out. "Ok, ok, we'll do it. I want to get out of 
here to. I want to go to a garden. I want peace too." They were all surprised at 
his sudden lucidity, and the hidden cones of his personality coming alive and 
out in this new forceful desperation that engaged a kind of decisiveness that 
they had not seen in Jude before, and probably he had not seen himself. But he 
was natural in it, it was his own form now. Bartholomew looked on with wide 
eyes, very still in body, with respect. Evan, basically the same thing. Piers looked 
as if he was going to cry. "Don't," said Evan. He realized his harshness, but 
was suspicious (unnecessarily), but still changed tact: "There there. Piers, Jude 
is fine, you know that, that's why you're crying." He paused, and said, "So stop 
crying," more tersely, as if he could not stand the melodrama. Piers drew out 
his eyes immediately, and stood tall, apparently not needing to wipe his eyes of 
even the most minor salting. 'He is very strange,' thought Bartholomew. 


Eleven— Passing Through 


The day was on them. Piers was on his stomach with his face a quarter meter 
back from the outer edge of the canopy. He was holding an eye-piece to his 
right eye, his left eye closed, espying the high wall of bush just adjacent to the 
cracked and time-barraged cement of the sidewalk across the road. "Nothing," 
he said, "as expected." Evan was right next to him on his own elbows, listening 
to every word and breath that came and that he thought might come out of 
Piers' mouth. He knew Piers could do this part better than anyone. Piers kept 
the eyepiece to his right eye and swiveled on his elbows a little and turned his 
head to look down the street, south. "No donkey-men," he said, Evan grimaced. 
'Donkey-men' was Piers' amalgam word for anyone who might be a fishmonger 
trafficking his goods, a cop, or anyone who looked like they played vigilante 
at night or at any other time, or shrews who screwed their eyes up constantly 
and looked in all directions for no other reason than to cast evil and disdain on 
everything, since they were on a personal quest to see everything and everybody 
as a possible instance of something good or moral which had to be exterminated 
after being sufficiently ridiculed (although they were too stupid and cunning to 
be conscious of this fact in the dimension of verbal or conceptual comprehension). 
But Evan said nothing. Jude was a few meters up, north, of Piers, prostrated 
on his belly as well, but in a different sort of mood: totally engrossed with his 
surroundings, and the memorized trajectories of space and time directly in front 
of him all the way to the fizzy hole-area in the high mounted bush wall barring 
the old colonial ruin from the world. He knew the sequence. Evan would stand 
right out onto the sidewalk on their side of the street, and wait, and then pull his 
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hand with the length of his arm forward and down and they would all move. He 
was sequenced at that point to move ahead of Evan and go in first, to violently 
puncture and violate the hole in the high bush on the other side of the street, on 
a pre-figured countdown that had to be precise to the second. The number was 
'five/ Each boy would wait for it as he pummeled the bush and used his body as 
an advocate for the very idea of a missile. Bartholomew watched, was looking 
around at all of them. His job was to was to pull up the rear line, to go last, 
giving Piers some buffer, about six steps, in case Piers did something stupid, but 
more importantly to cast the last glance around the whole area outside before 
he tucked in the hole himself, so that they would know the state and the nature 
of the street, the things on it (garbage cans, defunct hydrants, anything else) and 
any people around in the distance, up or down the canopy line, up or down the 
road along the canopy line, or in the worst case, an unsuspected and previously 
unseen human being either directly in their midst or too near to their vicinity; for 
which he carried a switch-blade gifted from the ward. 

As Bartholomew surveyed each of the three including himself, during 
a moment of external assessment and self-assessment, concentrated on the 
imminent renewal of movement, he was not unaware of how he would make 
sure that the whole action was done right, regardless of Evan's words or anyone 
else's prior to that moment. Just then, Evan bent forward, pulled out quickly, 
and stood up tall as fast as he could, directly like a giant root growing out of 
the sidewalk with the speed of necessity and his own personal wrath which was 
a demand for paradise. He stood, watching first, then looking. Bartholomew was 
almost scowling in his silence at this point, his needful and habitual momentary 
assessments coming out altogether pessimistic, yet he waited and knew there 
was indigenous and spontaneous competence in the group, individually and 
as a whole, for he was not a cynic, but he scowled nonetheless, perhaps just to 
comfort himself and suppress the shaking of his nerves; Jude was fully aware in 
a different world; and Piers was happy with the whole setup, still thinking about 
the fact that there had truly been no donkey-men, just as he had forecasted. Evan 
continued to look, put his right arm down at medium-speed, waited once more, 
scanned once more, and then pulled his right hand powerfully forward, slicing 
the air into cubes. "Let's go," he said, the cautious note in his voice heard by all. 
He was just off as Jude passed him like radium or Achilles without looking in any 
direction except forward, which was not a direction; Piers sprang and skipped as 
seriously as he could manage, behind Evan; Bartholomew waited, then waited, 
still lying on his belly, then Evan looked back in terror into what seemed to 
him to be Bartholomew's eyes still hidden behind the dense wall of the canopy; 
Bartholomew sprang, let Piers finish his journey instead of run-walking behind 
him as had been planned, and ran-walked forward, looking manically in every 
direction, fully within himself; suddenly he turned around in the middle of the 
road facing back towards the canopy and began to walk backwards in savvy 
and slow and controlled side-stepping; he did this just as Piers had bent down 
to duck into the riven bushes yet trying to look back the whole time and slowing 
himself down because of it; that had been one of the reasons why Bartholomew 
had waited, for he knew that Piers would not be immune from distractions and 
items of interest to him until he actually had to commit to total withdrawal from 
the road, and Bartholomew wanted to have the authority of distance with Evan 
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to control that foreseen situation so that, among other things, Evan wouldn't 
panic; very quickly and with his usual sense for timing and prescience and 
contempt for ineptness, Jude grabbed Piers by the shirt-collar from his location 
inside the tunnel of the hole and dragged Piers inside causing Piers' eyes and 
forehead to painfully swipe against the upper juniper of the hole. Evan had not 
yet gone in and stood in terror looking at Bartholomew in the middle of the road; 
Bartholomew was walking backwards, not needing to look but needing to see, to 
see for the benefit of his soul and not of the tactical navigation that was the order 
of the day at this very singular moment. Evan said not a word, could not, but 
would not have even if he could have. He didn't dare. Suddenly Bartholomew 
turned, moving his head and his eyes north and then south, and spun into 
a forward last stretch run; he slowed for a split second and looked Evan in the 
eye which was to tell him to get the hell through the hole first or Bartholomew 
wouldn't go through at all; Evan immediately understood and for once in his life 
obeyed without protest, and ducked and was in as the split second concluded 
itself. Bartholomew looked around one last time, and knew he would have to 
remember this, then ducked into the hole himself and was gone. 
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Chapter Four 

THE LIBRARY AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


One— Let's Play it by Ear 

After Bartholomew's death, the boys stayed low for a time at the old colonial ruin, 
rarely speaking, but still eating together; still processing their collective routines 
and duties, which were not many, and which was fortunate. Each one could sleep; 
they slept a lot. Hours in the afternoon, in the cool, stable room where they each 
had their corner, and, in that summer, for it had become summer, they could take 
shelter from the heat: wafts of breeze would flow through the open windows, 
there was the dank, lovely smell of water in the large basins, the sweet scent of the 
ancient, foreign oleander sweeping in its presence from outside the window. Piers 
had moved back down from the upper floor and slept in his old corner, just as he 
had slept not long after they had arrived with Bartholomew. Jude had taken on 
a grave strength in the lines of his face; it seemed his whole face was made of lines 
now, creases and valleys and storms and rivers; he carried his gangly, decrepit 
body like a champion who would never be, and who would sacrifice everything 
just to keep it that way. Piers watched him with growing amazement and wondered 
what he and Bartholomew had talked about those several times, on their long 
walks around the garden. None of them were suffering from any of the unpleasant 
strife that had occasioned them at times in the past like conflicting polarities in 
a dream common between them, except that they had not been dreaming. Evan 
had become immensely quiet. He was withdrawn to such a far degree that it 
required of Piers and Jude a good deal of occasional conferencing between the 
two of them, in private. They were so grieved themselves that they knew that 
perhaps for Evan such a slough, with his variant personality, was inevitable. 
Usually they agreed to let it be and to wait an appropriate period that they could 
not define precisely at that moment, as to say, 'let's play it by ear'; they were under 
no formal dicta of mourning and had no source for being tempted and drawn into 
religious comas, they were simply experiencing the primordial and desperately 
cleaving roots of those comas and dicta as they had been in their original forms. 
One day Evan walked up to the two of them, and said, "How long has it been?" 
Piers, momentarily astonished, braced himself, and said very quickly in response, 
"It's been a month now, Evan." He paused, not knowing what to do. "A month, 
Evan." Jude looked on, still astonished, not at Evan's words and not of the action 
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itself per se, but at the fact that the whole thing was taking place at all, that Evan 
had come to this, had come to the unfavorable and unusual point of coming up for 
air, of resuscitating himself; that they were all three standing there together just like 
this; that he and Piers were experiencing the same thing as Evan, even if they had 
not talked about it. Then Jude remembered when Bartholomew had walked off 
in the tundra steppe, and the whining Medusa heads that Bartholomew couldn't 
see when Evan screamed "Bartholomew!" And when Bartholomew had turned 
around back towards them with only his trunk and his head, pivoting his upper 
body but leaving his legs stuck and partly twisted: the terror in Evan's totalized 
eyes during those moments. Jude thought it had been the prospect of losing him 
that had terrified Evan. "He was afraid of losing him," he thought. But it was 
fulfilled now, but it was also now very much as it was then: Evan had been the last 
one of them to come back to his senses at the tundra incident, as he was this time, 
here and now; the three of them had stabilized Evan at the tundra incident, and 
they were doing that now also but there were only two of them this time, two of 
them holding one. 

There were no more words spoken that day. They waited out the rest of the 
day, then slept. It may have been fitful sleeping. Or it may have been the sleep of 
reconciliation. All in all, they may have been one child as they slept, still of one 
mind. And perhaps it would be that for the last time. 


Two— All for One 

All in all, they were one the next morning, or so it seemed. They were. But 
a new tone was coming, and it implied life, but life on new terms, more adult 
terms, more reaching, more ambitious. 

They were at the breakfast table. Evan was nibbling on some very dried up 
mildewed pieces of bread crust, and Piers had made tea for all three of them. 
(For the past month Piers had made tea every morning like that, but he had 
done it like a ghost, or a phantom, with he and Jude looking at each other every 
morning and saying very little, and watching Evan chomp on his mildewed 
bread, sucking it up between his teeth, dipping it in the tea that was proffered 
to him in silence, and looking as if he were on a different planet, unaware, not 
even uncaring.) Evan was sitting strangely upright this morning, and he was 
focused on his tea and his crumbs in a way that they had not seen him do since 
Bartholomew's death. Piers had decided before he had gotten up from bed to 
remain silent, only to converse in response, and not to appear contrarian should 
Evan really come out of his canyon and begin to proselytize a new tone and 
a new game. Piers was not prepared for what was to actually come though, for 
it would be more than a new tone, more than a proselytizing of new effects and 
new causes, of new destinations and newly required resources for new steps to 
be taken. But he had felt it all the same, he had felt it coming nonetheless, he had 
only partly deceived himself. 

"We're going to leave." That's what Evan said. It just came out of his mouth, 
it was typical Evan, but he didn't seem overly concerned about the statement 
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or anything about it (it was clear to him, it was already a given in his mind, if 
he even conceived of 'it' as a mere and untroubling 'something'). Jude stared 
at Evan, communicating his strength to him. But as it was, Evan did not care; 
something had come apart in Evan. But Jude was unmoved by the response, or 
the absence of one, the lack; Piers thought, "Three people in one world. That's all 
it's been for almost three years." He shivered inside, and his gut fell. Jude watched 
him, even Jude's serious face became dreadful. They were both suddenly aware 
of the total sea change, and wondered how long they might have been fooling 
themselves. Evan ate quietly and surely and was self-contained, but it was fake, 
a newly adopted conceit that he took to his own form. As he chewed, his eyes 
on his crumbs on the table— "tomorrow," he said. It wasn't even an interjection 
into silence, it was a pure statement that went with the flow of time and agency, 
it was a part of things to him. Piers said nothing. Jude was about to speak but 
Piers kicked his leg gently and looked at him firmly, as if to say, 'please, just wait. 
Later. Wait.' Jude closed his lips but the dreadful seriousness in his face did not 
change, and there seemed to be the potential for wrath there. "It was three now, 
but it wasn't three then," Piers said to himself, hardly moving his lips, and not 
a whisper coming out of them, but his tongue bumping up against the roof of 
his mouth, while he was perfectly aware of the contradictions in his grammar 
and his numbers. 

The day passed slowly but it did pass. Again, there were hardly any words this 
day. Not even between Piers and Jude. The strife had returned, like an aggressor. 
They waited, while Evan lived in knowledge. A day of knowledge. What will be 
next? thought Piers. What would the Colonel think? 'Would he think we'd gone 
mad?' he asked himself. 'Aren't we too young for madness? Are we still young? 
I feel like I might be fifty. Imagine where Evan feels.' 

Jude belonged out in the steppes, with the nomads that Bartholomew had 
told him about, where he could nurture his crevices, his lines, his rivers, his 
valleys, his own canyons. 'That's where Jude should be now,' thought Piers. 
'Riding lamas, and looking valiant, growing his canyons in his own way and 
to his own wishes.' Suddenly Piers changed tack. He addressed Bartholomew 
directly, without accusation but as if he had a right to demand some answers, 
if only Bartholomew could, or would, give them— he wondered— but he didn't 
want to be too presumptuous or unfair; so he called quietly: 'Bartholomew.' He 
was in his own space in the garden, near to the far end of the high line of bushes, 
back behind the old colonial ruin where they rarely went. 'What happened?' 
Piers asked of Bartholomew: 'I don't understand,' he said. He heard a voice, and 
it said to him, 'You're going to write things down.' Then the voice ceased, and 
Piers knew that it was gone and that he would not be allowed to ask any more 
questions, for now at least; and in this knowledge, he thought about the statement, 
the answer the voice had given him: 'You are going to write things down.' He did 
not consider it a supernatural event, since he knew how Bartholomew's parents 
had lived in the river, and remembered that spirits could be passed on, and that 
they also made choices, that they were bound by their choices just as men were. 
'It was in a book,' he said, noticing the fact of it, that it had been in a book, 
and that this was a stage; his voice was in a sort of flare, a rumbling, a strange, 
decisive yet cursory finality, an arbitrarity of dialogue that was yet necessary: 
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and this was overtaking him, but he knew at the same time that the choice was 
his. Jude walked over to him and looked at him. "What are you doing?" he asked 
Piers. "Nothing," said Piers. Piers waited for a second to pass. "Just wait," Piers 
quietly implored and even demanded. Jude walked away, scanning the garden 
in a cursory manner for a few moments, and disappeared into his own spaces, 
his own corridors. Once on his own, Jude held his head to the side and looked 
with conscious attention through the side of his eyes and wondered about a lot 
of things as he did so, of himself and of others. 

The next day they were packed. Evan had spoken with them, that they would 
leave in the morning, and that they must pack, and that they would go to the 
countryside. "It's the house of my father's sister, my aunt," he said. He had not told 
them last night, he had waited until now, when they were eating breakfast and 
Piers had poured the tea and Jude was seated and situated, in satisfaction with his 
tea and bread. "It's good there," Evan said. "It's quiet." He paused. "There's not 
as much to eat there, there's nothing to scavenge, except the ground itself of 
course. The ground we can plant though." Evan looked around at them, with 
a small smile, indicating encouragement, that what he was saying, he had hoped, 
would be a kind of practical inspiration to them. Neither of them said anything. 
Then Jude popped out: "Let's go then." Piers was surprised, he thought that this 
was a complete turn from what he thought he was going to hear from Jude last 
night (had Piers not silenced him). 'He was going to say something different last 
night, something terrible,' Piers thought with amazement but with relief, relief 
that he had not brought anything up about it; yet he was not certain of things, his 
doubts had merely shifted. After breakfast they left. They did not return through 
the canopy across the road; they took a back route, over fences, avoiding dogs, 
stalls and human beings. None of them seemed to care, to care about the risk 
which they had taken so much care about before, when they had come in to the 
garden and the old ruin initially. Piers wondered whether it had all been worth 
it. He thought that Bartholomew might approve of this method though, and 
might have approved of it before; he was very aware that Bartholomew had been 
impatient with Evan's methodical approach to everything; what Bartholomew, 
Piers thought, had probably considered an unnecessary left over from the bloated 
excesses of a past that none of them would ever understand. Then Piers thought 
that it might not be exactly that: "Maybe we don't know yet," he thought. 


Three— Calligraphy in Flowers 


The recoveree is in a state of permanent complaint. She'll walk a million miles 
to break through every barrier, and she'll walk across the surface of every layer 
to get to what she believes is hers. 

It was a sunny day when they arrived at the old country house. The revolution 
was invisible there because there was nothing of it there to be made visible. 
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It had never come there. It was 
a disregarded place, region, hardly 
even an outpost, somewhere in- 
between the mountains to the 
west (mountains that climbed into 
existence from the middle-steppes 
from the southern direction from 
which the three boys had come) 
and the skewed, distanced and real 
outposts at the far northernmost 
top of the steppes, where the 
revolution guarded itself from the 
outside. Evan looked around, and 
heaved a heavy chest, and breathed 
out. He looked at the ground, and 
goose pimples went all over his 
body. His mouth was turned down 
as if in amazement that he was 
here, that he was there, and that he 
might be everywhere. He looked at 
Piers and Jude, who watched him; 
they seemed to understand him 
now, why he had wanted to come here, for they saw that they would be happy 
here too. Jude took on a stern look of compliance and said to Evan: "It's good, 
Evan." Piers looked Evan in the eyes, engaging him directly: "It is good, Evan," 
he said. Evan looked at them and mumbled a pleased "hmm," and went towards 
the house. "I'll open the door," he said. "I remember the key. It's up here," he 
said as he raised his arm up — "in the evestroughs." He moved his hand and 
his fingers around blindly for several long moments; "we'll take a window out 
if we can't find it," he said calmly, but it was evident that he wanted the key 
for more reasons than the practical one. "I've got it!" he said (it was not a loud 
exclamation but it was full-voiced and sincere and very real), and he looked 
back at them, shyness in his uplifted brow that carried at the same time the 
language of certainty. He said it with exceptional and uncharacteristic joy (at 
least when compared to recent times). There were lichens on the key. He moved 
a few steps over to the door and turned around with his head to look at Jude and 
Piers again, who were standing there smiling encouragingly (like children who 
might have been parents), and smiled his shy, entreating smile, a certain smile, 
and then turned and put his arm towards the door and inserted the key, bending 
his elbow slightly and shifting his body just a little forward. The door opened 
immediately as he turned the key full way and then pushed. There was hardly 
even a sticky or sucking sound to indicate the length of time the door had been 
shut into and against its frame. 

Opening the curtains in the morning: a new world, a very new world. The 
sun came in through the reverent windows and its rays were pleasant in the 
countryside; they were downy and airy in the dry and gray and shady must of 
the large and furnished living room; upholstered furniture, wooden garments 
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and ramparts; green wallpaper with Chinese flowers looping and spiraling, the 
original artisan having stayed within the limits of his form (forms are always 
made better and strengthened by respect for calligraphy in flowers). All three 
boys had fallen asleep immediately the afternoon before, each on his own bed, 
each fallen into the lull of security, of certainty They had only been testing the 
beds for use, and then they just fell asleep on them. Evan stepped back from the 
curtains and gazed through the reverently alive windows, scanning the nothing 
outside that now meant everything. He wondered to himself what Bartholomew 
would have thought. He knew he'd never know. This saddened him. He had 
placed high value on Bartholomew's opinions, even if he would never get 
a committed judgment on anything from him. He was just like that, thought 
Evan. That's exactly how he was. He wouldn't commit. He thought this with 
sadness and an incomprehension that still plagued him. His molars clenched 
a little and he took on a very sad sternness and he knew that he was doing that 
and he felt just fine with it. He thought of Piers and Jude with pleasure; again, 
the goose pimples going up into his temples and around the back of his head 
and down his arms where the follicles in his skin were made aware and then 
took stock of the universe for several seconds, which might have never ended 
if Evan could have chosen. He felt like Bartholomew had understood Piers and 
Jude much better than he had, perhaps in ways that he didn't know about, might 
not be able to know about, he thought with a certain disdain. He knew that 
Bartholomew had sometimes accused him of an over reliance on facts; it was 
the one thing, when Evan thought about it, that Bartholomew had told him 
about directly and with almost a commitment to a judgment, which he would 
have probably disputed. Again, Evan felt a certain disgust with himself, and 
felt regret, and opined it, pushing his palm against his forehead and rubbing it 
with the hill of flesh beneath his thumb. He shook his head back and forth and 
decided to let it go, but to hang on to it all the same, not to ever throw it away 
or into disregard. Sitting back on the chair in the room now and looking out into 
the sun outside and imagining the mountains and the fields in his mind's eye, 
he knew that at the same time there were some things he had to take care of 
here, that he mustn't forget this, that he must also stay focused on his goals. He 
hoped that he could situate Piers and Jude comfortably so that they wouldn't be 
bothered by him as he pursued his interests in the small library room that his 
father had used when they had come to visit during the summer months. One of 
Evan's first acts that day had been to go to look to see if the books were still there. 
He had not believed that they had gone anywhere, but he sighed relief that they 
were when he saw them. 


Four— Aristotle and Shakespeare 

Where in King Lear or Hamlet there are vested sureties everywhere, the world 
of the countryside was more like a place, or a grounds, where Romeo might 
have brought Juliet to live for a day protected by the suited and amiable eye of 
the Franciscan Friar. But perhaps it was not like that at all; or perhaps Romeo 
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is a crusader, or a philandering cooch-hopper. The name Macbeth might crowd 
everything out and tell the star-crossed lovers that they'd be cursed. 

Thought Evan, 'Every once in a while they return you to point zero/ Evan 
was sitting at the medium-sized desk in the small and dark library Some sun 
split through the thick curtains; where the light was not as thin as needles it was 
vaguely coarse and ruminative, perhaps like it may have been for Aristotle in 
a torture chamber. Evan held his head in his single hand, his other hand splayed 
cursorily across the hewn and roughly polished wood top of desk; of the books 
that lay next to his hand (whose abridged sides he could feel with the back of 
that hand like they were the back of his mind), he felt like jamming them into 
the faces of the damned; he imagined pummeling the Medusa heads to death 
with those books. He was still ashamed and would remain ever so, of what he 
considered his cowardly totalization and freeze in the face of the heads that had 
come so close (he was still certain) to removing Bartholomew from the earth and 
returning him as a vampire. There was a pause in the already slow-moving time 
of the room, when he said, 'I have claims.' The voice tore away at everything. 
Damnation, angel, devil, morality, indifference, care, impulse, sanctity, sanity, 
madness. It tore away everything and left the one thing that universally branched 
off with the purity of everything that was and could be, the one thing that had 
a chance of mattering to the universe because it mattered in it: choice, which 
branched off like the bulb to the shoot or even the tree to the sky in the best of 
worlds; branched off to free interpretations, full of desire, but portending its 
own loss because it had the ability to grow terrified of its own consequences. 
The devastation that was taking place in Evan then found itself caught up by 
its own logic, like a highly developed troll system. Everything that had been 
devastated returned like a hurricane-chaos, angel, devil, morality, indifference, 
care, impulse, sanctity, sanity, madness. Piers opened the door and poked his 
head in. "We're playing ball, Evan." He said this in a tone of extremely mild 
entreatment, even as a statement of a denuded and corporeal fact that might not 
be suited to a situation that might need to be respected and even momentarily 
revered as incorporeal and spiritual, to encourage the idea that the whole thing 
could be taken in any way Evan needed to take it. What Evan did was almost to 
be expected under the circumstances. He lifted his drowning head and begged 
the terminus to let him go, and it did, and said, "I'd like to play, too." Piers was 
totally aware of the fact that there was a serious situation going on for Evan 
in that room, in general and right now; but Piers understood well how best to 
proceed in most situations, especially those that required that particular kind of 
thinking: "Let's go then," he said. Piers was like a wizard in his element, but kept 
it all to himself and preferred to think nothing of it. Evan got up from the chair 
with a kind of lightening speed uniquely his own, and as they walked out Piers 
thought that a curse had been lifted away from his young friend — some one, he 
thought wistfully, who was becoming his old friend; and then he wondered at 
the sense of this. He looked back at Evan as they walked out into the sun with 
Jude waiting with the ball, and saw that what had been an extinguished gaze just 
moments before was now alight. Evan spun around and laughed and looked like 
he was just waiting to catch the next rainbow. Jude said, "Look out, Evan!" and 
threw him the ball. Evan caught it and threw it over to Piers like a pro. 
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' . . . many layers, none of them heaven/ 'None of a normal earth, Evan. It's not 
preclusive/ 'Not of hell it isn't.' 'No, Evan/ his father said: 'Understand me.' 'You 
want creative intervention. Father. It doesn't work.' 'Since when did you start 
calling me 'Father'?' 'I'm sorry. Papa.' 'You should be with your friends, outside.' 
'I know. Papa.' 'Then go/ 


Five— Planning for Valiance 


"It's my father," said Evan. "I thought it might be," said Piers. Piers looked 
up at the sky and said, "wherever my father is, I hope he's a long way from 
here." They both nodded to each other, each plodding the toe of his shoe into 
the earth. "Sometimes when I look at Jude I think that he's Bartholomew." 
Piers was quick to respond: "I don't." "Mm," Evan acknowledged, accepting 
that, perhaps preferring it. "You miss him," said Piers, half question, half 
assertion. "Yeahp." "Did he ever tell you about the nomads?" asked Piers. 
"Once, it was about the lamas, and the thing with the horses, and the rich 
cousins who thought the horses were better." "He believed that the lamas 
were valiant," responded Piers: "Like his playmates believed, the children of 
the nomad mother. When I look at Jude that's what I see, valiance, riding on 
a lama, out on the steppes with the nomads." "You think he's tired of it here, 
you think he doesn't like it here?" Evan seemed a little concerned, even like 
he might feel a little guilt. "No, I just think he'd be happier. It would suit him. 
I'm almost certain." Evan's brow went up with a question mark folded in his 
skin: "Do you have something in mind?" Piers pulled the sides of his mouth 
down a little bit, not so characteristic of him, and said, "Yes. We're all going to 
have to do something at some point, we'll end up splitting, it's inevitable. So 
we should try to help — " "I understand," said Evan. "I suppose it's possible," 
he said. "But maybe we should ask him." "Of course," said Piers, accepting 
it as a natural and welcome piece of news. As Evan walked away towards 
the house, he felt strangely at peace; looking up to the house he felt a place 
for it in his heart; he turned around and looked at Piers, and said, "What 
didn't work for Bartholomew you think will work for Jude," an assertion, 
and yet a playfully wily, peaceful proposition. "It might be that he'll go in 
Bartholomew's place, if he does go. Anyway, who knows what Bartholomew 
would think about it now, five years after the fact," said Piers. "Maybe he'll 
find Bartholomew there," said Evan, with a smile, and turned around and 
walked through the open door of his aunt's house. Evan had told a white 
lie. Bartholomew had told Evan a lot more about the nomads than just the 
lamas and the opinions of the rich cousins. Piers thought it was funny and 
lollopped the ground with the toe of his shoe for the last time that day. He 
saw Jude coming in from the fields, the great and wondrous steppe; he had 
a bag of roots slung over his shoulder and kept his head pointed towards 
the ground as he walked. He did not notice that Piers was watching him, he 
seemed distant in himself or out on the steppe someplace, just not here. Piers 
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turned towards the house and walked to it, not wanting to spoil things. He 
felt an infinite gratification. His mind was a rosy red. 


Six— To Be Valiant 


'To be valiant/ said Jude, alone in his room. 

Evan had proposed the idea to Jude. Evan had insisted on it, and Piers had 
agreed; Piers didn't need to succumb, he was happy about it. Evan approached 
Jude one day. He broached the subject carefully, and with the forethought that 
he always remembered was so characteristic of Bartholomew, which he had 
made his own now as a conscious effort that had started in studious imitation 
of him; but he kept to the memory, if only to remember and do nothing else, 
perhaps with respect to the fact that one day everything might just self- 
destruct. "You remember the lamas, Jude?" "Bartholomew's," asserted Jude. 
"That's right," said Evan. Jude had an immediate response, but the response 
was also located at that moment in a continuum in which it lived independently 
of Evan's queries and his unequivocal gaze on a set of intentions which Jude 
was already ready to fathom. "They're valiant," Evan said as Jude let his 
response lie dormant in its independence. "The old people said so," Evan went 
on: "So did Bartholomew's younger playmates, and probably their mother, 
Bartholomew's mother nomad." Evan paused for a moment without cunning 
or verbal forethought, then said, with a girl like lilt in his voice at the end of his 
question: "Do you remember her?" "When he talked about her you could see 
that he thought that it could stop the stars from crossing him. I hated to see it," 
said Jude. "He wasn't given enough time," said Evan. "He had actually needed 
more time." Evan said this for the life-affirming effect, as a reason and not as 
a negative aspiration, not for the life-denying, not for the melancholy or the black 
thoughts of the actual tragedy that had taken place with Bartholomew's life. 
"So I'm supposed to go instead," said Jude, stated as half assertion and half 
question, joined without irony but with the decision to get an answer. "Maybe," 
said Evan, uplifted, but imparting the honesty that it might not be true, and that 
it didn't matter. "In the end it doesn't matter, it's for you, for your life only, you 
can remember, but the future will be yours, even if the memory travels with you; 
I personally am grateful that it will travel with me. If I was a different person 
I am certain I would go myself, but that's just me, I have my reasons though." 
Evan paused: "But it's up to you." Evan paused again: "We have all the time in 
the world though, even Piers needs to make a decision at some point for himself, 
but time for us is also irrelevant, let it go on forever and let us stay here forever 
if we would like to; I could be selfish and try to convince the both of you to stay 
here with me, but then that would be 'with me' in quotes—" Evan broke off. 
Then he said, "I don't know how to explain it; the quotes wouldn't matter, they'd 
be meaningless: it would be with me and it would also mean with you and Piers. 
But there must be choices for us. I've decided to stay here, it could be equally 
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that you and Piers might decide to stay here while I might want to go back to the 
city and murder the bastards who did this too us, and then let come what may/' 
He knew he had spoken too many words, and he stopped before he convoluted 
the thing, to stay at the truth he had arrived at. "I understand now," said Jude, 
timely as always. Evan started to walk away when Jude said, "Evan! Have you 
given up your books?" Evan hardly needed to turn around. "No. I've just put 
them off for a while." "Aha," said Jude, remembering events prior to this when 
he had asked Evan a similar question, before the old colonial ruin. Evan turned 
and restarted his walk. 


Seven — Spring Moths 

Evan had been sitting at what now had become his desk in the small library. 
He was thinking. He would not go into the books until he was safe with it, until 
he had the umbrella spring moths that would give him his first cover. He had 
only written so far (he had not read anything yet), jots and entries on pieces 
of paper, and didn't know where they were coming from. 'Confusing romance 
with psychology doesn't do anyone any good,' he wrote. It may have been in 
reference to his parents' inability to protect their lives as members of the public 
clerisy. 'How can one guerilla take on a state guerilla?' That was another entry, 
just down from the other. 'The answer is no guerillas,' he thought, unsure, then 
with intensity. 'Otherwise there's no stoppage. It just keeps on hemorrhaging.' 
He wrote these things down quickly. He was anxious. He moved back and forth 
between the murderous in him and the aspiration for probity. As much as he 
would have liked to deny it, he knew that in the end, in the acts which finalized 
consequences, murder and probity were mutually exclusive. He tipped his ear to 
sounds coming through the library door. It was the sound of packing, of clothes 
mixing and piling and getting folded and of things of utility getting placed in 
pockets. It was the sound of knots being tied and bags being slung. It was simply 
Jude bent over at his work of preparation to leave. Evan got up and walked out 
the door and saw Piers at a separate place in the room arranging Jude's things. 
Jude himself was testing the two bags for bulk and weight, trying to flatten out 
protrudences. "Let me help," Evan said. Both Piers and Jude looked up from their 
unique tendings and took a look at Evan. "Anything?" he asked. Piers spoke up, 
reading the situation as a part of the calm shade of the room. "No, that's okay, 
Evan. Really, we're almost finished." Jude put his head back down and continued 
with the rest of what he had to do. Then Piers returned to finishing up his part 
as well. Evan walked out the partly opened door and grabbed a mug from its 
place on the awning below the window. He dipped it in the large urn of potable 
water and lifted it to his mouth and drank. He turned around and looked out at 
the steppes and wondered what would really become of them all. Maybe they 
would all become one. 
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Eight — The Two of Us 


When Jude left, Evan and Piers spent many hours together in the sitting room, 
whole days. They sat on the upholstered couches in the room in the bent up 
light, musty and acquired, acquired and requisitioned for them each passing 
second. They ate breakfast together just as the four of them and then the three 
of them had done for such a long time, for what seemed like an eternity. They 
would pass through the air of the room like ghosts on their way to a circus, 
when in fact they were passing through to reach the outside where they could 
pull up a drag of water, or fill a cup of tea from the spigot of one the two urns. 
They each were reading books from the small library, which was an open place 
now for both of them, a pantry with lots of food for their developing thoughts 
and for the maturation of their experiences and their possibilities. Piers would 
chuckle sometimes as he thumbed through a particular page, as if marveling at 
the idea that things could finally continue to the next page: a constant source of 
gratification for the constant gardener in him. Such moments were not rare and 
were always ratified, against the wishes of ninety-nine percent of mankind. It 
was Evan who one afternoon directed his eyes towards the ceiling and into the 
infinite and said, "I've been reading the most peculiar passages in this book." 
Piers looked up, and said directly: "Like?" "Like about the trolls of the earth," 
said Evan, his face tightening but his eyes staid for the moment. Piers' mental 
antennae became consciously aroused, and he said, "Yes, the trolls. We've had 
issues with them, haven't we?" Even in this case. Piers' constant attention to his 
gardens and the gardens of others made him consciously or unconsciously aware 
that it might not be wise right now to descend into what could be considered an 
unnecessary depth of mood. He addressed Evan's concerns directly: "Let it go, 
Evan. It's all over. It doesn't matter any more. It never did." Evan may have taken 
umbrage at the idea that 'it never did' but he did not do that. He knew Piers' 
point from top to bottom, and that's probably why he answered the way he did: 
to provoke Piers' salves, and bring them up for a while as a common estuary 
that they might share for a while, as long as that while may last. "Yeahp," Evan 
said with a hard and momentarily finalizing drop on the 'p'. Then he got up and 
walked across the room like a ghost out of his own machine. 

Evan ended up spending a lot of time outside in the garden after that. It was 
the last position Piers would have predicted Evan taking up. Evan dealt in 
categories, roles, positions, nothing was black and white, it was only black or 
white. That's why it was more than just a kind of thing that Evan had taken up, 
it was a role, a position, a kind of category at best if not a full one, that Evan 
had decided to engage himself in. He became studiously devoted to both the art 
and the nature of the keeping a garden. He tended everything, and tended to 
everything, and did not want Piers involved. That was never said because Piers 
knew it anyway as he knew so many things. And Evan knew that so he never 
had to press the point or broach the idea and possibility even in preemption. 
Piers took to wandering out in the fields on the steppe, never going far but 
just far enough to see Evan as a black ant in the distance bent over at his task 
in his garden. It was better for now for Piers that art and nature should work 
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together well yet that he be able to pretend that the world was still flat, that he 
could always see Evan in the distance without the earth rotating him away in 
a vanishing horizon as Piers vanished into his own. It was all a matter of which 
steps would take place. It is strange that the wonder no longer lay with Evan, 
who was content now, but with Piers, who had to wonder to himself now, as one 
does. To tell the truth he was a little surprised with himself. From that moment 
on it was a new dimension. 

As the months passed Piers began to wander further out in the fields nearer to 
the far ends of the horizon; he would smile at almost nothing, because whatever 
he smiled at might turn out to be everything. Evan seemed to be far away at 
those times, and when Piers imagined him he imagined him in his own private 
world. They still sat together in the mornings in the after-dawn bent light of the 
sitting room, where all aerial disturbances had disappeared, still ate breakfast 
together and even dined together, for they had set up rituals at least, there was 
no reason for one to ignore the other or to break with the gifts and hardships of 
the past that they had shared together with two other people whom, despite the 
direction of things, they would both remember for the rest of their lives. 

Thinking that nature and art had worked and completed their mission, had 
there been one, one day Piers disappeared over the horizon. He took one last look 
at Evan in the distance, and the silhouette of Evan's bent over figure attending to 
the earth had turned into a world for both of them. 
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Chapter Five 
THE PINE FOREST 


One— Who Paints , Gives Perspective 


There was a breeze blowing 
through Piers' hair. His bangs had 
grown long recently, he had asked 
that he be able to grow his hair out: 

"like an old man should be able to," 
he had explained to the mistress 
and householder. "Do as you wish," 
she had told him, "you'll do what 
you like anyway," she added as 
she turned her head with the speed 
of the breeze, like a leaf suddenly 
gaining the confidence that it had 
assumed to be its own a long time 
ago. 'She's being coy with me 
again,' thought Piers to himself, 
smiling. 'She must like me, my 
suspicions confirmed,' he muttered 
with a sense for the excellent sexual 
bargaining available to old men. 

Piers had grayed nearly thirty 
years ago, but that had not stopped 
him. Presently, presently now 
being the case for the past twelve 
years, presently. . . presently he was stacking books in the library of the main 
house, where he had tutored the mistress's children for that same amount of 
time— twelve years. Or that was what he was supposed to be doing, since the 
children were on holiday with their father and he was supposed to be assigning 
himself tasks to keep himself busy, as he had been told to do by the lady of the 
house, the mistress. Actually he was taking a walk in the pine woods islanded 
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and corralled by short swathes of white aspen, and had left off the books an hour 
ago. The pines were not magnificently high, they were medium growth pines: 
layers of virgin stand. The playful aspen blew in the leaving and stemming 
canopy-network high above him; he gazed up into that splayed canopy of thin 
white branches swaying in fast-slow glimmering troughs, he heard the small 
but infinitely numerous leaves asserting their presence in the wind, the sound of 
'shhhhhhh' 'shhhhhhh' 'shhhhhhh/ pleasantly noisy, even deafening when the 
wind picked up and decided to roll the earth. Basil, the youngest of the children, 
would beg Piers to take him out to the land-bound stiles of un-apprenticed 
aspen and let him lie on his back and stare into the wind and the sun and the 
leaves turning the levers of heaven. Piers missed the children, he missed Basil 
especially. He was reminded of so many things that he had not thought about 
for years: 'decades/ he thought to himself, squeezing his hands. "You see how 
they brave it all together?" Piers had asked Basil the last time they had been out 
this way. The boy had slanted his eyes over at Piers, not knowing what to think 
of his question. "The wind and the sun and the leaves," said Piers, as though 
he had received no response to a surety: Piers saw that he had disturbed the 
boy's enchantment. "There are more than three of them braving it," answered 
the boy matter-of-factly to mask his annoyance and to relieve himself of a mite. 
Having understood the question and having supplied an answer to Piers, the 
young boy pushed his eyes back up towards the canopy in satisfaction of what he 
had assumed to be the imposed waiting period, thinking Piers might leave him 
alone with his fervor: for the wind and the noise, and the sun and the branches 
and the leaves and the sky; for a while anyway. Piers would have no such thing. 
"Which arrrre?" he proposed, or suggested. The boy would not look at him but 
his face became visibly sterner, he wanted a new tutor. He would tell his mother. 
But then he remembered how much he liked Piers, how many things he allowed 
him in his own, misunderstood life. So he decided to answer. "The noise and the 
branches and the sky," he said in quick order, suppressing as far as he could any 
trace of impertinence. Piers grinned and clapped his hands; he decided to let the 
boy be now and didn't press further. 

One morning Piers was up early. The morning air was fresh and embracing. 
He walked out onto the private promenade in front of his small house that had 
been his for twelve years now and stepped down onto the pine cover blanketing 
the earth. Most of the pines had been cut away a century ago from the property, 
but some were spared and lived happy lives out here where Piers had his small 
house. Piers folded his arms across his chest and looked up into the blue and 
dewy and seemingly temperate sky; he breathed in as he did this and then he 
saw the white cotton drag of a line emitting from a small silver glare of light 
extending itself high up in the world and across the sky. He moved his eyes down 
and looked out upon the long and diminishing line of relay towers for electricity 
supply. Piers was not dull: his mind was always alight with form and memory: 
he thought immediately of Bartholomew and his appropriated electricity box in 
their cement building fifty years ago, when they were boys, orphaned by the state 
and made pariahs in a slum of universal proportions, huddled and scavenging 
and sometimes half-starving but surviving and striving for any kind of paradise 
in a living hell. Then in his person he felt a momentary sense of futility, or of 
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pretense: it was like that flying fish in the sky might suddenly plunge to the 
earth. Piers was not often depressed, but at this time, for these moments, for 
the minutes, he felt like hell and clenched his old hands as he tried to break the 
negative surge. All of the things, all of the boys' faces and names, went through 
his head: Evan, Jude, Bartholomew, the old colonial ruin, the universal slum, the 
bush canopy and its network tunnels and its debris of clothes, rags, bottles, the 
road between it and the ruin, the ward cells and the stockyard where they had 
been gathered by the morally hewn and pockmarked colonel to be put on the 
road to escape, the colonel himself, then Piers' his own arm on Jude's with a sense 
of urgency, Evan's terrified eyes, Evan's relaxation into the earth a few years later, 
Jude's migration then, Bartholomew's glorious but un-regarded death. Tears 
rolled down over his old and bony cheeks and he raised his hand to push them 
away. He was aware of a darkness in man that was more than dark, holding back 
sobs and swallowing the salt in his mouth and suppressing it in the cavity of his 
chest; darkness that was much more than a crude arithmetic of a soul added to 
a biology; it was something worse: it was a calculus. He had a vision and saw in 
that calculus the general blight of everything, and he refused to try to reason his 
way out of it, he knew it could not be successfully fought, and then he let himself 
bend down to the ground and sob. And then he saw the possibility of something 
when he heard a voice that he recognized all too well as a mischievous and 
lovely voice, a cunning and intellectual voice, a voice that he missed, call out to 
him, as he turned his head to it, "Piers! Tutor! Uncle! I'm back!" The boy ran up 
to the now-standing Piers and jumped into his arms and hugged him and then 
pulled his head back from him and looked into his tutor's eyes and said, "I want 
to take a walk!" Piers put the boy down and the boy grabbed Piers' hand. But 
before he pulled him with it he looked up at the old uncle and, remembering that 
his mother and his older brothers and even his father (which had been unusual, 
he had very vaguely sensed at the time) had told him that Piers had gotten more 
melancholy over recent years (as though to tell the boy that he must remember 
that the old man was getting to be an even older man), he scolded the old tutor 
for having cried. "I haven't cried," said Piers with a grand pretense to dignity, 
always the master of fates and trials and proceedings. "Yes you have!" cried 
the boy as he pulled Piers' arm, but not bothering to look up at him. Then Piers 
said to himself: 'Everything's as it should be.' He let himself be towed along 
by Basil even if he couldn't quite keep up and very much in spite of it. There 
was no reasoning with this. It was just too good. So he thought he would play: 
"Be humble, Basil! I'm old, I can't keep up like this!" "Yes you can!" cried Basil, 
pulling Piers along, not needing to look up at him, alone and yet not alone in his 
child's world, in full pursuit of his goal. The boy was not protesting though, he 
was declaring a fact! There is no sin in age, but the ravens of the earth had been 
lifted off of Piers' back, they had flown away complaining, they had been driven 
away by mischief and love and cunning and intellect: and everything was still 
possible in the world: the grave could still be formed. 

If Basil could be the answer to his own world and also to his, as Piers thought, 
what could he be for the other world, the one where all people inhabited 
a strange universal consciousness, the presence of a collective awareness and the 
awareness of that presence in truth? It was this way every time. Piers thought 
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about the amazing possibilities the boy had in the new world, the world after the 
revolution, the world now after all of the hybrid and national and international 
reconciliations; after the return of the pews and the parishioners and the lawyers; 
and the doctors and the scholars, and the teachers! Which of he could count 
himself a quantity of 'one / Twenty years ago, during the reconciliations, he knew 
that someday the generations would come full cycle and give birth to a real new 
one, one that would be robust and full with possibilities. He also knew he had 
to get back to the house because Basil would be coming for his morning lessons 
at nine o'clock. 

One night Piers had a dream: a large brass bead in a high-ceilinged room 
with an open fireplace, dead from cold in the morning, flat ash. The bed covers 
were downy and the pillows were like little elephants. But no one had slept on 
them, no cheek had graced the pillows. He did not walk closer to it, but moved 
away. He walked outside and saw a boy digging in the ground. He saw him 
pull out a little radish and clean it with his hands and his spit. Then he saw 
him eat it. Piers wondered to whom the child belonged. Piers turned his body 
around to look at the house and scratched his head. He turned around back 
towards the child again. After a moment of hesitation, he cried out: "Hey!" The 
boy moved his head up and straightened his kneeling body towards the sky like 
a shy little sapling, still not knowing whether he'd taken roots or not. The boy 
didn't say anything immediately. He didn't move. He kept his eyes nervously 
pointed towards Piers. Then he slowly got up and with a greater quickness than 
that began to walk away down the sloping high land that the little house rested 
on, down towards the river. The boy turned his head back towards Piers and 
walked more quickly, in a half-run. Piers didn't move. He just watched. The boy 
disappeared in the dark form of trees that had accumulated on either side of the 
river. The boy turned his head back for an instant before entering and was gone. 
Piers was frightened when he could not see whether the boy's eyes had risen 
up or not. He seemed to remember a set of dark flashing eyes. Piers woke up in 
a sweat and cried out. 

One day the mistress of the household, the mother, the wife, and Piers' 
fantasized courtesan, came to visit him in his house, with a preamble. The day 
was soothingly warm and the sap in the pines and the tenderness of the hundreds 
of needles created a distinct aroma on that day. The preamble was simple. She 
walked over to Piers and took his old hand and placed it on her breast. She sat 
him down on the bed and said to him, "Old Uncle, if it should come that my 
husband ever disappears and I am found dead you will discover that Basil is 
alive because they would not kill him. That at least has been arranged; as for his 
older brothers I cannot say, but you will not be responsible for them. But for Basil, 
that is a different story. That will be your story. So do not go and die on me." She 
got up quickly and walked away. Piers thought with a sense of frustration with 
himself that he had let himself go, that he did not know what was going on in the 
outside world any more. But he had not seen anything in the newspapers. But 
he did not look at them every week. He was very disappointed with himself and 
wrung his hands with the nervousness of an old man, but then realized again 
that he had been appointed and that he must assume the mastery of a new fate; 
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or so it had seemed. He collected himself. He became calm. She had timed this, 
he thought. He had always known that she was exceptional: exceptional. Basil 
walked in without knocking as he always did, and before Piers could make out 
his figure in the dark the little boy pushed him over in play, and said, "Uncle! 
Get up!" The boy was in a state of laughter, surfeited with it, as Piers pulled 
himself up and grabbed the boy by his hands and said, "You! You rascal!" He 
picked the boy up and held him over his head and smiled at him, in the recesses 
of his mind wondering what would become of everything while at the same time 
trying to gather what available certainty there might be for them. "Uncle!" the 
boy cried: "Put me down!" Piers laughed and placed the boy on his feet. "I want 
to go for a walk!" the boy cried. Piers let the books go for now, but now he was 
doing it with calculation, hewing himself to one. One teacher. One guide. One 
student. But hadn't it always been so? Hadn't he waited for this? Or better said, 
had he not been preparing for this since he was almost as young as Basil himself? 
Perhaps he could carry 'one' through. One child, one boy. If just this once; where 
before he couldn't, had not been able. He realized that even he himself was not 
immune to the undeserved fatalities of youth. Then in the memory of form and 
in the form of memory he thought of Evan's crusts of bread, what had been his 
childhood friend's obsession with the possibility for medicinal effects, a full fifty 
years ago. Then he threw it out of his mind as quickly as he had let it in. But not 
out of disrespect, not even out of disbelief. But out of what he had seen. 



Two— Fall 


Piers spent several weeks 
like this with Basil and then the 
summer closed out with a few 
early showers and northern blasts 
to hurry autumn away. He saw 
less and the less of Basil's father, 
he had always seemed to be away 
on business or other matters of 
which Piers could not possibly be 
aware. Whenever the father came 
back to the dacha, he seemed to 
have already left the next day, yet 
it was always impossible to verify. 
One day Basil's mother, in recent 
weeks now less matronly and 
more matronly to Piers, perhaps 
it depended on the day, he did not 
know: one day she passed him on 
the grounds like she might be going 
on a walk, only she was walking 
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too quickly, carrying herself with certainty and containment but moving with 
an urgency; her hem of her long dress blew up against her front body and her 
hair blew back more than was customary or appropriate. He watched her as she 
strode with long steps. She turned her head to him and her eyes were flashing 
and they were dark. Still in motion she turned her head straight again to eye 
her path apparently as people do, but it seemed to Piers that she had actually 
not seen him, that she had been blinded in every way including knowledge of 
his virtual presence near her. Basil walked out of the shade of the door of Piers' 
house to take his hand, Basil's other hand holding a piece of fruit that he had 
taken from inside the house. Piers did not know whether to look down at the 
boy or to keep looking out into the trees; he took it half way and looked over the 
boy's head, downwards, and said to the boy, composing his voice to familiarity: 
"Mamma's going tomorrow to see Papa, she told me." Basil took a bite out of 
the fruit and said as he chewed, "No, Uncle, Mamma already left. This morning. 
I went to her room and saw that her bed was made and the curtains drawn." 
The boy said it very casually, as if to add a minor correction, or qualification, to 
Piers' statement. Yet Piers wondered at the astuteness of his simple words, the 
uncannily legalistic nature of the statements. 

A few days later he saw her return in a long black sedan. He was quietly agape 
from his vantage point although he was not a voyeur as he watched her step out 
of the sedan. He saw that she was wearing pants that were grey and had a set of 
careful trims. She skipped up the steps with the speed of a woman twenty years 
younger than her. The speed of a girl, not of a mother. Not of a wife. Not even 
of an origin anymore. She had been cut off. By something or someone. Piers' 
face became calm and his mind grew into a certain rational view on matters; he 
had started to reflect opinions on things now, he had now begun to take on an 
attempt to understand; as he had done half a century ago. Basil had gone back 
into the house. Piers knew that he had a charge now, a new orphan, another 
plain sign of things. Specifically he had noticed that Basil's mother was dead 
even as she emerged from the sedan and hurried up the steps. She had told him 
about this; he granted her a lot for that. But she wasn't there anymore. 

There seemed so much time for sleep these days. Sometimes in the middle 
of a nap in the afternoon Piers would open his eyes and stare into the hardly 
luminous darkness of his room and wonder whether he was handling the 
situation in the right way. Basil spent most of his nights in the second room 
of the house; Piers could look after him that way, it was better for him to be 
there than in the large house where his parents hardly existed anymore except 
as ghosts coming and going in their separate worlds. Piers knew how fortunate 
it was that Basil was still so young in his mind. He was quite aware that it had 
been one of the reasons that his mother had passed him over to him. All three of 
them would be able to live easier with their memories of what the past had been: 
that had been strong fare for her. Piers had questioned himself sometimes about 
the father though, not questions of the doubting kind but of the kind that might 
aim or perhaps someday conspire to help the boy in his journey through life. The 
father had always been a slightly reticent almost shy man for all of his worldly 
worth and affairs, but it seemed that he carried a special fondness for the boy. 
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for his youngest. He made occasional visits to Piers to inquire generally about 
the boy and about Piers' needs— was everything OK, did he have everything he 
needed. About the boy he wanted to know how his studies were going, what 
were Piers' impressions of the boy's sensibilities and intellect. Yet the father 
was very careful about this, he wanted to spare everyone as many difficulties 
as possible and he made it quietly clear that he was available to arrange things 
or to exert his influence anywhere and anyhow it might be needed. At the same 
time the father handled the finer inquiries about his son with a special care that 
touched Piers. It became clear to Piers after the second or third visit that the man 
was serious but that he had his worldly influence to attend to with great need. 
Piers knew that the three of them— mother, son, uncle/tutor— depended on the 
man's attendance to those needs and to that worldly influence for everything 
that they could call their own in this world. 

Life began to take on a rhythm for Piers and Basil. They studied and went on 
walks. They told each other stories, from fantasies of their own to the fantasies 
of others found in books. Piers encouraged Basil not only to narrate people and 
their stories from his imagination but also to observe all of the life forms that they 
encountered on their walks, from ants to trees, from mushrooms to gophers. To 
the wild geese in the sky, to the special lunge in their flight formations. With the 
boy's sensitive soul, crafty as he was. Piers knew that the more of this they did 
meant the more inner resources for the boy as he grew older and would have to 
face the challenges of life. He also knew that it would lead to moral conjecture 
at some point. On their walks back Piers would let the boy pick up pieces of 
interestingly shaped wood or rocks that he liked and dunk them into Piers' small 
rucksack. Had the boy not been with Piers, the unlikely stranger in the forest 
would have seen Piers and thought him to be an old hermit still humping his 
way through life like an old stand of virgin pine rejected by loggers. As it was 
that's exactly what he felt like sometimes, and the raggedness of his presence 
sometimes pleased him to no end and he'd sneak up on unthinking squirrels 
and jump and yell 'Ha!' flinging his arms out in front of him, jumping like an old 
hunchbacked squirrel himself. "Uncle! Don't do that! It's not fair!" Basil would 
protest. "They're stupid animals, I enjoy it!" Piers would protest in mirth and 
a certain pretense to cruelty as he silently quieted his mind and looked for the 
next squirrel, knowing that he could report back good news to the boy's father 
the next time the man would ask about his son's progress. 

The years passed. The father and mother came and went, less and less like 
phantoms, and increasingly more like invisible people; the mother's infrequently 
observed gait became less sure of itself, the young woman had seemed to have 
gotten too young too quickly: there was weariness in her walk now. Where 
before the father and the mother had occasionally been seen together emerging 
from the sedan, or in the garden around the corner discussing unknown things. 
Piers never saw them together anymore: it felt to Piers like a stagnant trough of 
something that he tried to push away. The father still came to inquire and visit; 
but the mother had never come, when she saw the boy it was in her own presence 
with the attendance of no one else. Piers did not ask the boy about those visits to 
his mother in the main house, he had only told Piers that the next meetings were 
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prearranged each time he saw her. The years had also shown Basil to turn out to 
be very studious in general: as if that had already been prearranged also. Piers 
felt the security of things but he did not feel wholly comfortable with matters; 
it seemed to Piers that that sort of ephemeral casualness, rather an attraction to 
indifference— he thought— of life on the property that had almost become the 
parlance of the estate was something that had run its course. At a certain point 
he began to see less of Basil, often only seeing him in the evenings, when they ate 
and talked less, and then very little; then each to bed. Piers rising early as always, 
Basil sleeping late until getting up for the pre-noon lesson: the lessons themselves 
were becoming unimportant as Basil grew beyond them, a ceremony. One day 
Basil, his voice deep like a man's, said to his uncle: "Uncle, you know we don't 
need to do the lessons anymore, don't you?" Piers tried to appear consistent, 
and he said, "Yes, I know." Piers stared down for a moment, his eyes set in the 
surprise of what should have been a natural expectation of things: then he shifted 
himself and turned around to the bookcase and pulled a book down and held it 
in his hands; he turned around towards Basil and tried to smile widely, and said, 
"I have this book; it's a new writer. I ordered it for you." Basil said nothing. Then 
after a moment he loosened up and stepped towards Piers and said, "Thank you 
Uncle," as the tutor handed it to the student. Piers shifted himself and turned 
and faced the bookcase, he could not keep the swell of his grief from his face; 
Basil placed his hand on his uncle's shoulder. Then he walked out. 

Again, as it always had: the days passed, the months, the years. . . three years. 
She stepped out of the sedan, Basil stepped out from the other side. Piers, 
hunched-over in age but not decrepit, stood behind a tree on the edge of his little 
stand of pine forest. The footpath had been worn beneath the blanket of needles 
for a century; it was like the silence in Evan's library, the silence of the back 
of the ruin, the air filled with an invisible upholstery and a jagged dark must: 
or perhaps that was his mind and he could not tell between the two. She was 
wearing a fashionable black coat that dragged the air. The lower hems took small 
wing. She galloped up the stairs. She was like the wind: no time to be separated 
from its own hurricanes, to catch them as catch-can. Basil stayed behind. He 
looked up to the sky, and Piers thought that he didn't need to look up to get 
there, he was already there. The boy was so tall now, and in such a nice suite. 
Basil put his hands in his pockets and began to walk slowly, looking now at 
the ground and now in front of him. Piers could only see the nape of him now. 
He was all black, black suit— black jacket— black hair. His figure was high and 
moved in the direction of the formal garden out beyond the house and down 
the driveway where it ended in brambles and a large oak. He walked straight in 
and clawed his way through the thorns and the blood red berries and the tangle 
of the vines. A shot rang out in the sky. "Hey!" cried Piers; then he fell to the 
ground and sobbed into the dirt. What a terrible gallivant for the dead. 
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Epilogue 



Now the woodlark comes to drink 
At my cool and pearly brink 

And the lady-fern is bending to kiss my rainbow foam; 

And the wild-rose buds entwine 
With the dark-leaved bramble vine. 

And the centuried oak is green around the bright-eyed squirrel's home. 
(31-37, The Song of a Summer Dream) Frances Ridley Havergal 



Chapter Six 
JUDE'S STORY 


One— Skeins and Torments 


Jude was like a string bean; 
when he was born, his mother 
said, "Damien, we have a string 
bean!" She couldn't gasp, for she 
was tired; but she laughed a sweet 
laugh, a laugh that told Damien, 
"I am happy." 

As the months passed she would 
poke at the boy's toes and pull at 
his little legs, and say, "they're long 
little trees, little one." Indeed, the 
boy had long branchy tree-like 
legs, like they might be able to stand tall and blow with the wind. 

Jude's father was a machinist. He'd come home with his rough and tender 
hands and lay little bolts and nuts and screws in the boy's hands just to see 
what he'd do with them. Generally the boy held them in his hands and closed 
his little fingers around them, then let them go so that they would cascade to 
the ground like discarded pets, done with the blissful arrogance of which only 
little infants are capable. "How about a little brother?" his mother teased him 
one time. Even though Jude could not yet talk, he put up a firm resistance to the 
idea by souring his face like a lemon and pursing his lips so that they looked 
like a dried apricot. "O No No," his mother cooed as if she was ready to whistle, 
"we're selfish, are we?" "Baahhhh!" was the answer, issued in infantile screech- 
script. "O No No, little one, that we will have to correct." After a moment she 
made a small circle of her lips again but lifted her brows high this time and said, 
"I was just teasing, but perhaps I'll have to think about this more carefully with 
your father now." The baby struck out at her with his fist. "That will be enough," 
she said, unequivocally. She took him to his cradle and allowed him to lie on his 
back and torment the air with his uprooted feet. 

The day had never come, he had remained alone with his mother and he knew 
that his father never bothered her about it. Jude's bones grew quickly and he became 
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more like a tree each day. His mother fed him enormous amounts of asparagus 
and other vegetables to keep up with his appetite. His father's shop business went 
well and he had lots customers and agreements on many of the machine types 
with local factories. His father was not a retailer but he was a talented technician. 
It seemed that the retailers saw fit to take advantage of his lack of acumen in one 
area and the presence of it in another. But it worked out. Jude was very proud 
of his mother, she was the most beautiful woman in the town and he knew that 
people thought it. But he knew that she belonged to him and to Papa, more to 
him than to Papa even. He loved his Papa but his mother was his jewel and what 
gave him his pride of place in the village. She'd tickle the boy in candy shops, 
teasing him with doubt, and people would look on and smile. She did it with self- 
consciousness but she did it for him; he looked so much a like a tree that it would 
have been a certain and stigmatizing topic for people so she gave to her young 
son pride of place in her eyes when they went out; the people would have been 
fools to reject it. She'd have taken the scent off of the men, she'd have scavenged 
the universe of her beauty for its terror and let it alight on gossiping shrews and 
wives, she'd have pulled out all of the weaponry and armor on young children, 
fanning their weaknesses to the public with cunning channels. 

There were quantities of blood on the floor. Crushed white flesh and flailed 
arms. Her eyelashes were splayed handsomely though, the un-coroneted skeins 
of her eyelids dropped half-shut like envelopes for a set of billets-doux: dead 
staring eyes into the rosy mind, the naughtiness gone and a terrible look of 
surprise in them. 

"Mamma! Mamma!" Jude fell onto his mother and pulled violently at her eyes 
to wake her up, then sat up and pushed her shoulders into the floor and into the 
floor and into the floor. A neighbor lady had heard the ruckus and came into 
the room with eyes for everything. She pulled Jude away, scolding him for such 
a gross demonstration, and he struck her then threw himself down again to his 
mother. The shrew called in the other public shrews and Jude was attacked with 
brooms and batted with sheets and pillows and furniture. 

Jude's father never got over this. His shop seemed to have been shut out of the 
market. In the early days, when they still went into town, children would pull down 
leaves from the trees and put them on their heads and thumb their noses at Jude and 
his father, taunting to a degree of cruelty that Jude's father would never understand. 
He just put his hands over his son's face to blind him and shield him from them, and 
from the scalding looks on the faces of the mothers and bitched male shopkeepers, 
hunched over with their chins on their brooms and squinting their eyes through 
their spectacles and twisting their girl-like little mustaches and pursing their lips like 
eternal virgins. Then they stopped going to town. Then there was no more money 
and there were no vegetables on the table; and then his father disappeared one 
night. Jude ran as fast as he could to the slums, for three days hiding in the day and 
traveling at night, even in the fields where he crawled into old canvassed bushels of 
straw until after the sun went down, getting tanned in his fitful sleeps through the 
day, making his skin and his mind ruddy and magnificent and terrible. 

There was no pride of place for Jude in the world that he had entered into 
now. He had no father here and he had no mother anywhere. And perhaps of 
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the father it could have been said that there never had been a father, just a man; 
a man who could only close a child's eyes because he had had to close his own 
also, with only the power to take care of his own eyes in the end. 

Coming out of the seas of bushels on the level plains Jude came upon a set 
of high fields that grew green grasses and accommodated rodents and birds of 
prey. Jude came to a blind of trees there, a settled copse; he saw it like he might 
see a corpse; he made it disappear by making of his hand an un-splayed blinker 
over his eyes, then changed it and moved on. 

He thought he saw a horse in the distance. But it wasn't a horse. It was a man 
scrambling through the on-come of fences and wire. Jude bent low for a moment 
and focused on the hulky figure crawling as though a shadow would across the 
light of the after-dusk; he watched and learned, then went on. He had had to let 
everything go in order to keep moving; he had had to put away all reasons. At 
least he could move that way. 

There came two scarecrows in the short distance over a meagerly cropped bulge 
in the land; he let his feet fall forward down the slope, trying not to accumulate 
too much momentum as he approached, stomping his feet down the slope like 
a reluctant soldier in a paraded march. Red and blue rags flapped in the breeze 
around the T-bone straw-men. The strawmen were propped and stuck in the 
ground of a wide expanse of cabbage fields extending across the basin where 
they then ran up a new hill at the opposite end. Jude was amazed at the richness 
and abundance. 

He went down onto his knees and pushed his hands into the fallow earth; it 
was cooler the deeper he plunged. He rested and bent his head down onto his 
hands and pushed his forehead into the dirt and cried. He picked himself up 
and dug a head of cabbage out of the ground, a feeling of respite coming over 
him; he tore the cabbage into a half and two quarters, then he bit at it and ate, 
and swallowed. He felt a sudden tug at his neck and he got dragged up half- 
way into a standing position, a large hand pulling his neck like animal scruff; 
he felt the instantaneous moment of a blow to the back of his head and he went 
unconscious. The human being who did this let him fall to the ground. His face 
cascaded into the earth. Even though it could not be said that he was conscious, 
he felt broken, a recess or an old estuary in his mind contained the raw and 
desperately sad feelings that he had failed. And in the instantaneousness of the 
blow he had known, like any other human being, that he had been struck hard; 
in the moment of it he hoped no one would cut him up like a tree, that he might 
at least stay without that. 
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Two — Jude's Dream 


They were all in careful 
calligraphic flowerings of ink 
and pollen. In Jude's dream they 
were the lines superimposed on 
his mother's visage: the lines of 
Uriel on her brow and the quietly 
manifest ageing across her whole 
being. Later he saw his mother 
with a man, in a pool of viscera 
and unyielding wet and dug-out 
earth; she held the man tight and 
he held her tight, and they stood 
in a river. The man had kissed 
her and she had returned it, then 
it seemed that she was pulling 
back just at the moment that she 
threw herself at him and began to 
cry into his chest; he watched the 
man comfort her. He was jealous 
and his salts turned to anger 
and his anger turned to salts. He 
held a letter that she had written 
for him to keep with him, the instructions of her desires in ink and pollen: 
a calligraphy of rose buds and two small birds perched on the thin limb of 
the rendered vine. It might have been then that he fell into the coma that 
defeated even the most stubborn hallucinations but if it was so it was not as 
though the dream had ended: even if it had, its final edge was on the other 
end of the spectrum of things, the edge of time and age and angels. 

He spent two years in the cells after the blow on the miserable dunes. Two 
years of guards, whose faces he had come to know like a tree the presence of 
its bark. At times they were kind and intelligent, at times they were brutal and 
stupid. He grew instincts for knowing just which would be coming that day, or 
at that hour, or in that minute; he tried then failed, and suffered then tried and 
then had some reprieve whenever it worked. Two years of filth, evil food, and 
a sundry basket of stomach ailments. Two years of not exercising his body. Two 
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years of slough with no indulgence. Two years of constant sleep, drowsiness, 
and short portal views onto a wakeful reality that was stark, wet, ill, and grimy. 

A half year after the colonel had arrived at the dark ward of cells Jude was 
healthy again, able to stretch his lengthened gangly body in the outside air. Then, 
after that half year, the first person he had seen other than the colonel and the 
guards and the obsequious runt-fat warden was Bartholomew on the floor being 
softly prodded by the youthful guard who was pulling at Bartholomew to stand 
up and walk out of the cell with himself and the colonel and the other guard, 
who stood watching, bent forward ready to lend a hand. Jude had encouraged 
Bartholomew with glances of shared age and experience and knowledge as 
Bartholomew struggled to recognize what was happening, and he experienced 
a rarity in his personality when he did so; in later years, after he had gone far away 
to live with the nomads whose existence Bartholomew would later introduce 
him to at the old ruin through the lore of his own personal experience, he would 
remember that change, a change that had started to bring him out of himself, the 
darkness, the death, the blinds, and into an escape to a marginal heaven whose 
existence he could only have imagined with the idea of his mother at his branchy 
side, like in the Virgin of the Rocks. 

Then, it was the docks, and the truck, and Bartholomew, Piers, and Evan. The 
properly nomadic form of his life had begun just then, just as the four of them 
met in the stockyard, each one's arm receiving equivalent pressure from the 
hands of four different guards; and each one feeling the sweet succor of relief and 
possibility in the hewn and complicated eyes of the colonel, the kind of fantastic 
and faerie succor of which only children are capable, a feeling of the gut and 
the heart, of butterflies in the stomach and in the itching-to-go liveliness of their 
limbs; and in such unrighteous circumstances, that ability seems otherworldly 
and sad. 


Three— Jude's Epistle , Jude's Lament 


O Bartholomew! I thought you died a long long time ago! I'm with the mother 
now, with the nomads, you remember! You must! O Bartholomew! I miss the 
ruin! I miss Evan and Piers! The nomad mother is old now, Barthy; she is old 
now. She is so old she went to the grave twenty years ago, so I am not really with 
her, but I wanted you to think so, if only for a moment: I'm still very conscious, 
Barthy. I'm serious. But we took so many journeys: we lived, Barth, we lived. 
Now, before, and in the after-come: is that where we are now? In the after-come? 
Ah, I never thought. My old gangly body, dead as my Mamma never could have 
known about and stayed sane. Do you know what happened to Piers? He listened 
to everything, you know! I mean during the reconciliations, I heard about him 
one year when a representative from our people here in the steppes came back 
from a committee meeting in the northern core; did you know, it's all united now. 
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it's all one slum! Ha Ha! Piers was there every day as a spectator in the upper 
rows. He didn't speak to anyone, he just sat up there; I know what he must have 
been thinking, he had his Piers way of thinking about people, you know? And 
he's still alive! As old as I! The news carried an item recently, you know, he had 
become a tutor to the children of a wealthy family way out in the countryside, the 
man of the house is a person of influence. You see, even in the steppes, the news 
reaches us! Ha Ha! I don't know what's the matter with me today. It's sunny, and 
the sky is clean today, it still usually is here. Your friends, the young boys from 
the nomad mother, were still young enough when I came to them that we could 
play as children when I went to them, you must have been watching us at the 
countryside and the library, with Piers and Evan, right, when I left? But I don't 
know what happened to Evan. I think he probably died. But we'll all always be 
as old as each other, right? Always! Ah, Barthy! I don't have any hair, you know. 
Stupid, isn't it? It's been so long that it's been gone, and I still think about the fact 
that my head is hairless. Did I tell you that I finally had a woman, O Barthy, it 
was heavenly. The nomad girls are so gentle and sweet, she was the sweetest love 
to me, and you know, she bore my child! I loved that boy as he grew up, as much 
as my mother loved me, but he grew up in peace, loved by all, no shrews and 
shopkeepers, Barthy. I cannot talk about him without crying, Barthy; he wanted 
more, he didn't realize that more than peace there cannot be anything anywhere 
equal or better. I wish the newspapers had never come, Barthy. But you're wise, 
I know you knew they would. You must have. He would have stayed, you know. 
But the papers print so many things and a boy who's grown up in peace knows 
so little. Ha ha, I am wise also, I see: It's very rare, Barthy. That's why I've been 
so happy here. But they're all changed now also, I think I'm the only real nomad 
here now, how crazy: the word is 'ironic,' right? Well that's what it is, Barthy. 
It's ironic. Our movements are just symbolic now, we have food delivered to us 
from the unified city. Barthy, I am serious now. After you died, I changed. We 
all changed. I saw your face in my mind's eye every day. I saw you with your 
skullcap on and your sorrowful eyes and drawn lips; you see Barthy, I really 
am serious now, perhaps you did not think I was capable of it. But I am not 
judging. I saw your sharp high cheekbones, you have a beautiful nose, did you 
know that? It's a nose that doesn't know whether it's a pugilist's or an aristocrat's. 
Barthy, I saw your white shirt with its always pressed collars. I know how you 
did it, I think I am the only one. But it doesn't matter. Even Piers didn't know, 
you didn't even need his help for it. I watched you, Bartholomew. Barthy. Barth. 
You think I didn't know. I know. You pulled the collars from the dead. And you 
thought you had gotten away with it. You did. But one person saw it. I was that 
person. Why did you do it? Did a vampire bite you on the outskirts, before the 
tunnels and the repeated spot bloodshed? You remember, for all their horror the 
earth didn't feel blemished by them. Did it become a habit after you stole the 
skullcap, sorry, after you appropriated it? Did you really find it in the tunnel? 
Barthy, I loved you, and I still do. But you went too far. And you had time still. 
Your visits to your parents in the river was more than Piers and Evan made it 
out to be. I won't ask you why anymore. You did what you had to do. You had 
to more than any of us. That's why you got old so quickly. That's why I love you 
most. Anyway, I may go to visit Piers. I think he's in trouble. I love you, Barthy. 
Goodbye. 
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Chapter Seven 
FROM THE EARLIEST DAY 
TO THE EVENING 
Sixty Years Later 


One—Daddins 

Piers said to his father, "Daddins, they'll do what they want to do anyway" 
"I know Piers. I taught you that." Piers' father knew his son very well. 'So young/ 
he thought, 'and so wise; wiseacre.' 

The two men walked together through the city. One little one, one tall one, two 
hands joined and flagged in the air by the rhythm of legs and feet. "Don't worry 
Piers," his father proffered. "I'm worried Papa." "Don't be like your mother." 
"I am like my mother. Papa," Piers told his father while he giggled at it, knowing 
that he had come up with a good tease to his Papa. "Yes you are boy, it's true," 
said his father, assenting to the comedy and the fact. He was a good Papa. Piers 
had never had another like him, he thought. "I've never had a Papa like you. 
Papa," Piers told his Papa. "That's right Piers, don't forget it," his father assented 
again. Then he pulled the boy's arm up a bit to indicate playfulness. 

Whenever Piers came home from school his mother had biscuits and sweetcakes 
waiting for him, laid out at his place at the table where his mother made him 
feel like a man by putting a giant encyclopedia on the chair which he could 
set himself on top of. He teased his Mamma by telling her that it made him 
even shorter because his feet were higher off the floor. "It's not proportionate. 
Mamma," he teased her. Then she smooched him and smooched him and 
smooched him and said that she would tell his father on him. "I've already 
told him what I think about it. Mamma. He said that mothers become silly with 
boy children and that it's been like that for centuries and that why should our 
Mommy be any different?" Piers laughed with mirth and surfeit. His mother 
scolded him with more smooches and he leaned his head into her breast and the 
full hollow between her shoulder and her arm. 

No one had been wrong: 'they' did do what they wanted to do. No sureties 
were signed, nothing was allowed; they were told to go home, it had been polite. 
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there had been courtesy, and Piers had looked at the woman with the straight 
hair with the greatest curiosity as she talked; speaking to his father as though 
to soothe him. As if to say, 'I am the messenger, I didn't want any of this.' Piers' 
father bowed to her with greater than formal respect as they left. Piers took one 
last look at her before his father led him with his arm through the door and out 
of her office: She just watched them leave, her face seemed placid, and she would 
give her time to watch them go instead of returning her eyes to her desk and her 
books and papers. Then he was tripping down the hallway like the little boy that 
he was as his father held his hand to leave the building and Piers wondered what 
exactly the woman was doing with her eyes now. He was sure somehow that 
she would remember them forever and he smiled so big and looked up at his 
Papa trying to catch his eye, but Daddins would not look down. "Don't tell your 
mother about her," his father said with an uncanny prescience which Piers was 
wholly used to and thought was more amusing than amazing; this time Piers did 
not feel it that way. Then his father looked down at his dearest son, the normally 
taut skin around this amazing man's eyes crinkled every so slightly with a wave 
a salt forcing itself on him from his throat and the back of his eyes; his eyes so 
wide that he thought that his Papa wasn't even aware of it. He was frightened 
for his Papa, so he said, "No Papa, don't worry. Papa." What Piers meant by his 
words was saturated with sincerity but still but at the same time it was not even 
wholly clear to himself what they might mean when thrown out into the world; 
it seemed that these painful feelings and sentiments became too large for his 
child's mind, so that in many ways all he could do to salve his confused worries 
during those moments was to remember the flat hair of the lady and her soothing 
voice and her placid expression as his father had lead him out of her office; this 
made him happy again, and he forgot his words and skipped along again within 
seconds, enough time for his father not to have noticed the revelation of Piers' 
sadly confused sentiments. 

They descended the stairs from the building to the plaza while Piers' father 
held Piers' arm high with a strong hand while Piers lopped up and down into 
the air like a rubber ball or a wayward slinky until they got to the bottom. But 
almost-down Piers' sad sentiments had entered into a candy-cane-like flow 
of childhood belief in things that adults could not believe in and never even 
thought about. So he had said to his father as he tried to keep his balance and 
his lolloping pace, "Papa, she'll remember us! You know that! I am certain she 
was nice!" "You're too wise, boy," replied his father as he lifted his son's arm 
up for him to skip the last step. "No one's simply nice," his father added after 
a moment with a furrow in his brow and a greater sternness in his voice than 
Piers was habituated to; he innocently intimated to himself that his father meant 
to be strict with him about something about people's moral characteristics, but 
Piers' attention to that was distracted by what he clearly perceived — as his mind 
expanded again to the outer boundaries of a child's possibilities— to be a greater 
speculative seriousness churning in his father's mind separately from any form 
of strictness to his son. Just then Piers had wanted no more than to jump into 
his father's arms and kiss and get kissed, but his father had redirected him to his 
man's chest where he held the boy for a moment then touched his shoulders to 
indicate that it was time to go. 
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Two — To Die, to Sleep, and by that 



Piers, the universal Custodian 



. . . and Jude, 

Alight with flight and prepared to 
heal, 

Uriel's muse seals immortal relief 
For his aged friend and universal 
Custodian 


As one might expect short shrift was made of everything after that: "Daddins! 
Mamma! Mamma! Daddins!" They had both turned around to him and had 
looked at him at the same time, as from the same person, an equal love. It was 
amazing to Piers to remember it: his father had actually winked at him, his 
mother had sent him a soft smile, had it been possible? He woke with his head 
up facing the space projected in front and above the foot of his bed into the dark 
afternoon light that painted the wall of his small bedroom like the wisps of time 
and permanence and pine and efflorescence and the angel Uriel's whimsical 
transport of a disciple to a mentor, or of a mentor to a disciple, on the virgin 
rocks of a nomadic clan; Jude's eyes were staring down at his, now that his eyes 
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were facing up as he was able to negotiate another piece of twilight. "Is it you?" 
Piers seemed unable to conjure such a reality, seemed unable to believe. "Yes, 
Piers, it's me, Jude, Fve come to take care of you, did you know that, you don't 
need to, we'll be fine. Now go back to sleep. You won't dream, it will be quiet." 
Then Jude placed his hand over Piers' open and amazed old eyes and the aged 
custodian fell into a sleep that was truly his. Still what was written in the earth 
for him was that there had been no sin in age; that the ravens of the earth had 
been lifted off of his back, and had flown away complaining, driven away by 
mischief and love and cunning and intellect. And everything was still possible 
in the world. The grave could still be formed. 

Jude had some polite words with the humbled couple of the main house. 
Piers was laid to rest next to Basil's grave, at the end of a path that had been 
cleared of brambles to take visitors and friends to the centuried oak and the two 
tombstones that now stood with it. Evan, who had, somehow, ceased to exist 
fifty-five years ago, casually passed through and visited his old friend's grave 
one day. He was wistful as the earth he had relaxed into so many decades ago 
when his friend had disappeared over the horizon. The mistress of the house 
saw him loitering, like so many visitors tended to do. She walked up to him 
and said abruptly, "We don't feed the squirrels," as she threw a stiff arm out to 
point at a pair of red squirrels scattering themselves around the oak like lovers 
who had surpassed the Euclidean curves of the poet's Grecian Urn. "Or are they 
friends of yours?" she asked. Evan looked so young. He smiled at her. "And you 
must be the lady-fern," he asserted. He walked away and said, "Let's leave it at 
that." She found him contemptible but wished that she were young for him. She 
lifted her head as though to say something but he raised his arm without looking 
back and pulled it down. 
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